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Mr. Lewis and His Mail Bank Scheme 


By William Marion Reedy 


AST week’s Mrrror contained an article, in an- 
swer to inquiries from all over the country, 
setting forth the general haziness, as it seemed 

to me, of the scheme of Mr. E. G. Lewis’ “People’s 
United States Bank,” duly incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Missouri. A cursory glance 
was taken at the career of Mr. E. G. Lewis and the 
character of some of his former exploitations. He 
has floated a number of schemes a short while, and 
for a short distance. They followed one another 
quickly. His Woman's Magazine, at 10 cents a year, 
with 2,000,000 circulation, and his Woman's Farm 
Journal of the same character of publication, seem 
flourishing, and it has been through those media he 
secured the stockholders and depositors in his mail 
bank. I have read a great deal of the literature of 
promotion of these schemes in the publications men- 
tioned, and I find it, as I said, extremely hazy and 
stamped with an insistence upon altruistic purpose 
which, in its over-emphasis is, to put it mildly, sus- 
picious. Mr. Lewis has been investigated by the 
postal authorities, but that was at a time when he had 
a friend in the Post-Office in Inspector Dyce, another 
in the man in the weighing department, another in 
Postmaster Baumhoff, and a relative of Inspector 
Dyce in his (Lewis’) own office employ. 
a time when the reports of inspection of Lewis’ busi- 


There was 


ness made in the evening were in his hands in the 
morning before they were sent on to Washington. 
This was when he ran an endless chain card scheme, 
and when he ran a great World’s Fair guessing con- 
test. But Inspector Dyce is dead now, and there has 
been a cleaning out of “the old gang” in the postal 
department. Mr. Lewis has had a clean bill of health, 
and he has been permitted to use the mails to start 
his -bank, and it is not for me to say anything as io 
how the said clean bill of health may have been ob- 
tained. I say no more than that Mr. Lewis’ promo- 
tion literature seems to promise too sure and too big 
profits to his stockholders and depositors. I say 
further that his stock subscription blanks are framed 
in such a way as to commit the signer to what looks 
like going into a blind pool, and giving to Lewis au- 
thority to use the money subscribed in any way he 
may see fit to use it in connection with the bank. 
The subscriber appears to have no recourse against 
Lewis, if anything goes wrong with the bank. L 
observe that Mr. Lewis freely pledges his personal 
fortune to the support of the scheme, but whether 
that fortune will be sufficient to protect the interests 
of 85,000 stockholders, I don’t know. I don’t under- 
stand that. Mr. Lewis has a large personal fortune, 
and the companies he has put forward seem, in many 
instances, tobe rather heavily incumbered with mort- 
gages and deeds of trust. He may be making all 
the money he says he is and the property he has ac- 
quired through his companies may be worth what he 
says it is, and all paid for, but there are documents 
in evidence, I imagine, at Clayton, St. Louis county, 


which if examined might show that hundred-thousand 
dollar transactions can by means of draw-downs and 
come-backs, dwindle to the insignificance of mere 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollar payments. When 
the minor employes in a great bank flotation or other 
scheme are dropped because they ask questions about 
records they are instructed to make, things don’t look 
right to me. When the analysis of the business of 
Mr. Lewis shows that while he has a great revenue 
he has a tremendous expense, and when there are 
conditions favoring the possibility of one great 
scheme being called into being to strengthen another, 
and all based upon a system of palavering the public 
into a belief that a man lives and breathes and has 
his being only to make money for that public, I don't 
like the looks of it. And when Mrrror readers ask 
me about the general character of the scheme I give 
them my opinion as plainly as I have been able to 
formulate one. Mr. Lewis’ mail bank may be all 
right, but its looks on paper made the postal author- 
ities dubious, and some things that I have heard 
about the postal inspections of Mr. Lewis’ schemes 
in the past lead me to have some doubt either as to 
the competency or the integrity, at any rate the in- 
fallibility, of the inspectors. This bank scheme of 
Mr. Lewis is a big one, a very big one Its carry- 
ing out is dependent’ upon the co-operation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who are asked to hand 
How the 


earnings necessary to support the bank are to be made 


over their small savings to Mr. Lewis. 
on these savings is not lucidly set forth. It seems 
to me that Mr. Lewis’ authority in this banking 
scheme is such that he might loan the money to him- 
self or some of his companies with no_ security 
other than that personal fortune of his of which one 
may be skeptical. One may be skeptical of any bank 
in which a leading factor is a faith curist who 
lives by selling cathartic lozenges to a public that 
cannot be moved by faith alone. Mr. Lewis has 
pretty nearly two pages of “dope” about this bank 
scheme in the January issue of his Woman’s Farm 
I have read and reread those two pages 

I have had them read by a financial ex- 


Journal. 

with care. 
pert and a lawyer for my especial benefit. The sum 
total of my effort to determine just what are the 
specific guarantees of security for investment or 
deposit in this People’s Umited States ‘Bank has been 
only confusion. It looks like a high-class grafter’s 
“spiel.” This bank that is ballyhooed as the coming 
great bank of the country is now running -wide open 
just outside the city limits of St. Louis. This city 
has been ‘the headquarters for a great deal of queer 
financiering that has robbed thousands, yes, hundreds 
of thousands of people. A strong doubt of any institu- 
tion that makes appeal to the public in literature of 
a cleverly qualified get-rich-quick tone and tendency 
is justified here, if anywhere. The bank may be all 
that is claimed for it, or it may be only a scheme to 


abolish the poverty of Mr. Lewis. Mr. Lewis may 
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be another banker like those who dominate money 
matters in New York or Chicago, or he may be a 
financier oftly in a Chadwickian sense, hypnotized by 
himself into capacity to hypnotize others out of their 
Rufus J. Lackland, William H. 
Thompson, Charles H. Huttig, Walker Hill, Wil- 
liam H. Lee, A. A. B. Woerheide,—any or all of 
them bankers of St. Louis—will read Mr. Lewis’ 
liteature about this People’s United States Bank and 
tell me that it is a good, safe, sane and sound finan- 
cial venture, founded on correct principles of bank- 
ing, I will recommend it as an investment, and a de- 
pository to the people throughout the country. who 
write the Mrrror for information of the character of 


hoards. If 


the undertaking. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Etiquette of Divorce Suit Fees. 
NEW problem in etiquette has been evolved 
by an event chronicled a few days ago in 
the dispatches from Newport, the headquat- 
It appears that suit 


A 


ters of American aristocracy. 
for a“sum, said to be $25,000, has been brought 
against Hollis H. Hunnewell of Wellesley, Mass., by 
Col. Samuel R. Honey of Newport, for counsel fees 
in securing the divorce of Mrs. Hunnewell. Mrs. 
Hunnewell was Mary Isabelle Kemp, the wife of 
Arthur T. Kemp, and the daughter of Mrs. Fred- 
eric Neilson, and sister of Mrs. Reginald C. Vander- 
bilt—all these personages being. of the very inner- 
most shrine of the holy-of-holies of the ultra smart 
swell set. Mrs. Kemp brought suit for divorce 
against her husband in the Rhode Island courts, Col. 
Honey being her counsel, the grounds being neglect 
and refusal to provide for her. The case was heard 
before Judge Douglas on deposition on May 26, 1903, 
and the divorce granted. The final decree was en- 
tered by Tudge Du Bois on November 27 of the same 
year, and an hour later Mrs. Kemp was married to 
Hollis H. Hunnewell at the Greer cottage on Cathe- 
rine street in Newport, the ceremony being performed 
by Judge Du Bois, who granted the absolute divorce. 
Thus swiftly do they rearrange at Newport what 
man hath put asunder in rectification of the blun- 
ders in what God hath joined together. After a 
a wedding breakfast Mr. and Mrs. Hunnewell left 
for Wellesley, Mass., and since then have spent little 
time in Newport. The former Mrs. Hunnewell, 
now the wife of John S. Tooker, obtained a divorce 
from Mr. Hunnewell less than a year before the 
Kemp case came up, but Mr. and Mrs. Tooker have 
resided in Newport every summer since. And all 
this is only one of many matrimonial readjustments 
in this set. The question that bothers all these 
swell people is whether a man should pay for the 
divorce proceedings against him by his own wife or 
let the man to marry whom she secured the divorce— 
the matrimonial tertium quid—foot the bill. Mrs, 
Kemp sued Mr. Kemp for divorce in erder to marry 
Mr. Hunnewell. Now was the lawye.’s service real- 
ly rendered the lady as Mrs. Hunnewell? Hardly. 
She sued as Mrs. Kemp, and while she was Mrs. 
Kemp, Mr. Kemp was responsible for her bills. She 


_ wasn’t Mrs. Hunnewell until after she ceased to be 


Mrs. Kemp. Out West we should say that there 
was an ugly suggestion in the mere hint that one 
man should pay the expense of the divorce proceed- 
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ings of another man’s wife. Mr. Hunnewell may 
have agreed to buy the freedom of another man’s 
wife, but the other man certainly seems “a cheap 
the circumstances. 
marriage fee. Why shouldn’t he pay the divorce 
fee, since he should be glad to pay to get rid of a 
bad bargain? To be sure $25,000 is a big divorce fee, 
but one can imagine that the divorce in question 
may have been as truly worth that sum to Mr. Kemp 
as it undoubtedly was to Mr. Hunnewell, who “wait- 
ed patiently about till Mary did appear” outside the 
court-room free a mensa et thoro of Mr. Kemp, and 
married her within an hour. One wonders whether 
the divorce proceedings of the former Mrs. Hunne- 
well, now Mrs. James Tooker, were paid by Mr. 
Hunnewell or Mr. Tooker. What is “good form” 
in this sort of thing in high society? Is it noblesse 
oblige for the husband to pay the expenses of the wife 
who divorces him to marry another, or is it the true 
chivalry for the lover for whom the wife leaves the 
husband to pay the price of the lady’s liberty? It 
seems that Col. Honey wouldn’t sue if he hadn’t 
some sort of claim, not only in the shape of a con- 
tract with Mr. Hunnewell, but in the prevailing so- 
cial usage, which makes law, in the Newport set. It 
is too bad that this issue should have to be decided 
in a modern court of Law. It really should be tried 
in a Court of Love, such as prevailed in the Middle 
Ages, wherein the rule was that a lover was ab- 
solved of fealty to his lady, and she of claim upon 
his service, when he married her, a court that upheld 
poetically-sophistically the supreme beauty of adul- 
tery with troubadour trimmings, as Vernon Lee 
points out in an essay upon the growth of modern 
love in her book “Euphorion.” 
oo 

Late arrivals at the play in this city have become 
a vicious nuisance. Can’t something be done to 
break the habit among our foolish fashionables ? 
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skate” under A man pays the 


The Nasty Priest. 

FATHER JEREMIAH CROWLEY, a “silenced” priest in 
Chicago, has uttered a book called “The Parochial 
School,” in which he rakes up a lot of filth against 
his former clerical confreres, all of which cannot be 
false, just as all of it can’t be true. Two of the scan- 
dals he touches upon refer to Archbishops Hennessy 
and Harty, both formerly of St. Louis, and they are 
shamefully distorted and untrue. It is this filth 
that will spoil the book as a polemic, for it really 
makes out, a fairly good pro-Catholic case for the 
public schools, and tells many truths only too true 
about parochial schools and the quality of education 
they furnish. Most of this ex-priest’s indictment 
of the parochial school is true, but his scandal-mong- 
ing about his former fellow priests is contemptible. 
Why is it that the average Catholic priest who flops 
from his church always turns to prurience and nasti- 
ness? Is it a sort of sexual, sensual disease proceed- 
ing from asceticism? Is it a symptom of mania like to 
that which is found in the startling obscenities of 
pure women in dementia and conversely the crazy piety 
of demented courtesans? Joris Karl Huysmans would 
seem to prove so in his lyric ecstatic books reciting 
his ascetic experiences. Were not St. Anthony’s temp- 
tations only the hallucinations of sexual starvation? 
Father Crowley certainly is “touched” on this side 
and that he is so is a pity, for but for that his work 
would have real value to all students of the religio- 
educational question. There is nothing nastier than 
a nasty priest, and the foulness that marks Father 
Crowley’s attack on the parochial schools only de- 
tracts from the value of his argument, just as the 


colossal feculence of Rabelais almost wholly obscures 
the beautiful ideal that monk had of education and 
government in his wonderful chronicle of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, not to mention the immortal Panurge 
whom even Shakespeare did not better in so much of 
him as he transfused into Falstaff. ..But Jeremiah 
Crowley of Chicago, Ill., is not Francois Rabelais— 
not by many a jugful. ‘ 
ae 

I HAVE dipped into Thomas Dixon, Jr.’s, negro- 
phobic novel, “The Clansman.” It is fantastic, 
frenetic, inartistic. Mr. Dixon should get in a cab 
in ‘New York, ride out the Riverside Drive and bite 
a piece out of the Grant monument. That might 
relieve his feelings. 

Fake Public Ownership. 

Here is what the Democrats cannot dodge. “More 
than a year ago, it being known that the contract for 
lighting South St. Louis would expire in February, 
1905, money was authorized to be set aside out of 
the city treasury to erect a city lighting plant. By 
this ordinance Comptroller James Y. Player was em- 
powered to set aside by January 1, 1905, the sum of 
$140,000, and a few months ago, supposing that Mr. 
Player would do what the ordinance provided, the 
Board of Public Improvements prepared plans for the 
erection of a South St. Louis municipal lighting 
plant. Mayor Wells was counted in on a platform 
promising “public ownership as soon as practicable.” 
The Board’s ordinance made it “practicable” to give 
South St. Louis a municipal light plant; it made it 
“practicable” for Mayor Wells to keep his platform 
promise, and at the same time save the people tens 
of thousands of dollars. But it meant a loss of 
graft by a powerful monopoly-corporation, the presi- 
dent and directors of which are Mayor Wells’ social 
friends. And so the measure was suppressed. Thus, 
in spite of platform promises, in spite of the Board of 
Public Improvment’s plans for the municipal plant, 
there will be no plant; and a new contract with the 
monopoly-corporation must be made at a price many 
thousands of dollars higher than the people would 
need to pay for their light had not Mayor Wells 
broken his platform promise.” This statement is a 
quotation from a speech by Lee Meriwether, and it 


is unanswerable. Now, whether one believe in mu- 


* nicipal ownership or not, the fact~is plain that the 


Democrats do not believe in it, though they declare 
for it, and that Mr. Wells ran for Mayor on a false 
pretense, and broke the promise the platform made 
A new contract is made with the gas 
company, now controlled by a foreign corporation, 
or syndicate, and “the interests” are actually brazen 
enough to suggest the gas gang’s gas bag attorney as 
a Democratic Mayoralty nominee in the event of their 
failure to renominate Mayor Wells. Who will be- 
lieve in Democratic indorsement of public ownership 
after Wells’ lay down? Who will not suspect that 


for him. 


the ridiculous failure of municipal control of gar- 
bage removal and destruction was deliberately con- 
trived to give municipal ownership a black-eye? If 
we are to have a municipal ownership plank in the 
platform of each candidate for Mayor,—as we shall 
have, most undoubtedly—I am in favor of electing 
the candidate of the party that believes in its plat- 
form and means exactly what it says. Let us have 
done with political jollying and faking and flim-flam- 
ming the public. Lee Meriwether, meaning public 
ownership, is not half as dangerous to “the interests” 
as some man like Wells, who says public ownership, 
but does not mean it. St. Louis has had more than 
enough, and is deadly tired of the platforms that 
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mean nothing, and the reform that’ consists in shut- 
ting off petty graft while protecting giant interests 
and elements that batten and fatten on the public. 
Mere respectability in the men who administer o 

Abolishing petty or direct 
boodle is not all of reform. | What is needed is 
something different from a successful attempt of a 
lot of men whose names are found in the “Directory 
of Directors’ to get a man in office who won't dis- 
turb the pleasant relations between the city and the 
quasi-public corporations. Mayor Wells is not a 
reformer of anything that strengthens the hands of 
“the House of Have no Matter how They Got It.” 


affairs is not reform. 


Me for Mayor. 

I MAY have to settle all this uncertainty about the 
next Mayor by becoming a candidate myself. If I 
was only certain I’d get my own vote—that is, have 
it counted—I’d do it. I’d make a fine Mayor, and the 
first thing I’d do would be to abolish the United 
Railways and establish a free hack system with Col. 
Tom Wand as superintendent, he being especiallv 
fitted for the place, because he doesn’t know how to 
charge for carriages. All the vehicles would be 
made by Russell Gardner’s Banner Buggy Company, 
thus guaranteeing swiftness and accuracy. in hitting 
the home trail before 4:55 a. m. 

Not a Blue Law State. 

LEGISLATION such as that proposed at the State 
capital against Sunday base ball is crazy reform— 
since base ball is always an attraction that lessens 
drinking and disorderly conduct—except where it 
is crooked reform designed to discredit Gov. Folk 
with the liberal voters of the State. All Blue Law 
legislation proposed or enforced will be used to hurt 
Mr. Folk. He should not be entrapped into stand- 
ing for bigotry and ultra-puritanical repression. The 
saying “enforce all laws” can be carried too far. 
There are minor sumptuary laws that are dead let- 
ters, and that should be ignored—except that they may 
be available some time to suppress some abuse. This 
is not a Blue Law State. Gov. Folk will offend nine 
out of ten natives and residents by trying to make 


it so. 
oe 


Lonc ago it was said there was only one set of 
damphools worse than the Missouri Democrats, and 
that was the Missouri Republicans. It was prophecy. 
Vide the Senatorial muddle. 

Bo 
Andrew J. Preston. 

I print elsewhere in this issue a curious, frantic 
letter from Andrew J. Preston, in which he voices 
a suspicion and even hatred of more than twenty of 
our most prominent citizens, some-of them good 
friends of mine and otherwise guiltless of wrong. I 
print this letter just as written for one reason. It is 
that the people who think that they can control this 
city’s politics on the World’s Fair plea and upon their 
eminence as business men may see just what rever- 
ence is paid them. Andrew J.. Preston voices the 
opinion and feeling of a great number of people in 
St. Louis. I am in rather close touch with popular 
feeling in all parts of the city and I know that An- 
drew J. Preston writes to the Mirror what is talked 
in the corner groceries, in the little decent German 
bars, in the lodge rooms and union meeting places 
from Baden to Carondelet. The masses are not in 
love with the people who are put forward as civic 
patriots by the Republic, which at the same time edi- 
torially backs up the race-gambling game. The 
World’s Fair crowd is hated in the places whence 
come the votes, and Andrew J. Preston only “bunches 
his hits” and condenses the sentiment of those who 
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thus impugn the integrity of all the men of light and 
leading here. Andrew J. Preston is probably a crank, 
but his crankery is epidemic in St. Louis, and his 
words are a warning to all the moguls, friends of 
mine or not, who think they run this burg. 

I wouLp call attention to the growth in variety of 
interest in the Mrrror’s department of “Letters from 
the People.” Those communications are a sign that 
the thinking readers regard the paper as a sort of 
intellectual clearing house, and also that they have 
such a feeling for the paper that they hesitate not to 
write it their slightest whims and smallest observa- 
tions. _ “Letters from the People” is the most in- 
teresting feature of the Mirror, in many respects. 

ed 
A Job on the Mayoralty. 

THE World’s Fair crowd—and. we all know who 
they are—have planned to catch the Mayoralty “a- 
comin’ or a-goin’.” They want Wells or some re- 
spectable couservative like him, on the Democratic 
ticket, and Ferriss on the Republican ticket. They 
want both men nominated by direct primary, con- 
trolled by the party committees financed and fixed by 
that interest. Gov. Folk favors Mayor Wells, and 
the Folk manager, Mr. McLeod, is behind Mr. 
Hawes in packing things for Rolla. Mayor Wells 
isn’t bad. He simply worships the “interests.” I 
have nothing against the World’s Fair crowd, but 
the men who compose it are not as popular as they 
imagine. The masses of the people believe that the 
Fair was a graft for that crowd, and nothing will 
diabuse their minds of that belief. An independent 
nomination will sweep the board; unless high morali- 
ty winks at counting it out for Machiavellian “rea- 
sons of State.” Meriwether was counted out, and 
brazenly robbed of his clear majority over both 
Wells and Parker in 1901, on just such a plea that 
the crime was permissible in order to save the busi- 
ness interests. There will be a vote on a $9,000,000 
bond issue to complicate this election. The last 
Charter Amendment election was carried by stuffing, 
for which the World’s Fair crowd paid Edward But- 
ler the sum of $15,000 cash. Those amendments were 
not adopted by the legal majority in any precinct in 
the city. Now the same game will be worked again. 
Money will be put up to carry the amendments, as a 
matter of civic pride, but a candidate will be stuffed 
through with the amendments. The theory is that 
no one will protest against stuffing through the bond 


issue—the fraud will be winked at for the sake of 


the public improvements it will facilitate, and if any 


Thus Runs the World Away 


By John Vance Cheney 


NE comes with kind, capacious hold, 
() But through his fingers slips the gold; 
He with the talons, his the hands, 
That rake up riches as the sands. 


One fats as does the ox unbroke; 

Never on his red neck the yoke. 

The pale, stooped thing, with heart and brain, 
On him the weight of toil and pain. 


One longs,—she with the full warm breast, 
But no babe’s head does on it rest; 
On some starved slant a fool thought fair 
Love’s boon is thrust, and suckled there. 
From the February McClure’s. 
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candidate contests the election he will be choked off 
by the interests by being told that his contest will 
only jeopardize the ‘bond issue. This is the inside 
Later the chief plotters 

All the public utilities 
will have been taken over by the North American 
company—gas, electric light, street railways. Then 
the main guys here will have new bills introduced for 
franchises authorizing utilities to compete with those 
recently acquired by the North American. Then 
the North American’s securities will drop, and the 
company will come to terms with the promoters of 
the new franchises, possibly selling back its local 
holdings to the original owners. There will be a 
great to do about the mayoralty, but while the people 
are interested in that, the fixers will plug up the 
nominations for Council and House of Delegates so 
as to make sure of enough votes to put through the 
franchise schemes. There is not going to be any 
real fight between the parties. The contest will be 
perfunctory. _ Both tickets will be fixed by about 
four men representing the interests—Republicans and 
Democrats. There’s only one way to “blow the 
works” of this deal. That is by electing an inde- 
pendent ticket. Without that the job will go 
through like salts through a sick darky—and all the 
easier because the play will be made that no one 
would dare even to think of attempting any crooked 
work while Folk is at the helm. The impression 
that the job is too dangerous to be attempted is just 
the thing that makes the best cover for its consum- 
mation. This programme will succeed unless it is 
balked by the protest against Mr. Hawes’, Mr. Mc- 
Leod’s and Mr. Folk’s direct primary. The hope 
of the chief schemers is that the Democrats will be 
beaten because that will be a check to Folk’s politi- 
cal ambitions. Folk had few friends as either pros- 
ecutor or candidate in the World’s Fair crowd. Wells 
was not his friend. He put up his money like a 
little man to beat Folk. Francis was not a Folk 
man. The job is to “do” Folk, and at the same 
time get a cinch on the city for the working of all 
the “snap” possibilities which were discovered in the 
course of operating the World’s Fair. That enter- 
prise revealed a whole lot of dormant franchise and 
other opportunities in the city. 

 % 

Maxim Gorky is not to be hanged in Russia, but 
if he could see the pictures of himself and the articles 
accompanying them, in the American newspapers, he 
would be sorry that his life is spared. 
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information up to date. 
will have other fish to fry. 


Give It to Busch. 

A CORPORATION controlled by Mr. Adolphus Busch 
wants a franchise to construct a railroad along Sec-. 
ond street, from Potomac to Poplar street. The 
Iron Mountain Railroad wants the same privilege. 
Now, as between the two applicants, what St. Louis- 
an worthy of the name will not favor giving the 
franchise to home folks, to a man who has done much 
for the city in every way, as against a corporation 
controlled by outsiders? Mr. Busch discovered the 
field, and the other concern trails after him to head 
him off. It is his by right of ideaistic pre-emption. 
As to compensation for the franchise, it should not 
be heavy. The only value the route will have will 
arise from the use of it in the way proposed. The 
property the line will pass has been dead. Only 
the suggestion of the line has revived values. Why 
should the discoverer of a use for what lay practi- 
cally useless be penalized in heavy exactions for his 
intelligence, and for creating a benefit for people too 
dull or lazy to benefit themselves through their hold- 
ings? The yawp for heavy compensation is ridicu- 











lous, for it is not the street area to be used that makes 
the route valuable, but the intelligence that uses it 
and the purpose for which it is being used. Mr. 


Busch should be given the franchise on reasonable 
terms. He should not be mulcted for discovering 
a means of better and quicker freight service for St. 
Louis, and for his willingness to spend his own 


money to that end. 


Way all the hullabaloo about hanging women for 
murder? Why not? Let the women quit murdering, 
then we can quit hanging or electrocuting them. I 
always thought Athos wasn’t a real hero until he 
executed Miladi in the wood at Meung. 

fo at 
Now for a Parcels Post. 

It is time to inaugurate the parcels post, permit- 

ting the transportation of articles of 5 pounds and 


less at 3 cents per pound. The small country store 


keeper may suffer, but the majority of the people, 


who are not small country store keepers, will be con- 
venienced and benefited. The mail order house will 
be helped by it, but not for long if, as is inevitable, 
the present railroad and other rebate systems go by 
the board. Mail order houses will multiply, and 
then the goods they deal in will deteriorate, if that 
be possible, and as the American won’t stand for long 
to be supplied only with those articles of commerce 
denominated “seconds,” the country store keeper will 
come into his own trade again. The complaint 
against a parcels post is like that old cry that all the 
teamsters were to be starved to death by the innova- 
, What will be the great- 
est benefit to the greatest number will come to pass, 
and the parcels post will be just that thing. The 
people will get the benefit of the profits now garnered 


tion of the steam railroad. 


by the express companies. Opposition to the par- 
cels post is well-meaning, but short-sighted. The 
improvement will be a logical development of the 


postal service, a natural enlargement of scope of 


service. 
Se 
THE direct primary, under Central Committee 
auspices, is 2 scheme to steal a party ticket. The 


committee controls the primary machinery and acts 
as a returning board to stuff in its own people. A 
direct primary will beat the Democratic ticket in this 
city because it is nothing but gag-law and trick-rule. 
fe af 
Soctalism’s Big Sweep. 
MopiFiep Socialism has the country in its grip. 
The President, with his rate controlling idea, and his 
proposal for regulating. interstate business, is a 
Socialist. | Wall street and the plutocrats are much 
afraid. But they started the Socialism with their 
demand for governmental protection and their in- 
sitence on making the government a silent partner 
in their affairs to coerce the people. Now the gov- 
ernment is insisting upon becoming an active partner, 
and on having something to say. The wealthy ele- 
ment has been a communism to itself and a league 
against the multitude. The government. has con- 
nived at this communism. Now comes “Roosevelt, 
who insists that the government, as representing the 
multitude, shall have its share of what its favor has 
created and fostered. And with the President are 
all his former political antagonists. I have said fre- 
quently in these columns that Roosevelt was a real 
Democrat, and that all the best radicals in economics 
were in sympathy with him. Before his term is out 
we shall see that he has begun a social and economic 


revolution which will be one revolution that will go 


THE MIRROR 
backward—backward to the ideals of the founders of 
the Nation. Theodore Roosevelt, aristocrat, is the 
man who is now doing most for the rights of the com- 
mon people. He is marking out work which shail 
rank him with Lincoln as an emancipator. He is 
striking at business tyranny and economic slavery, 
and the whole country is back of him. Even the 
heads of the Trusts themselves, strange to say, are 
sympathetic with his work in many details. They 
welcome government interest in their concerns, but 
they weaken at the idea of the government as the 
dominant partner. A wide reading, deep thinking 
multi-millionaire told me not long ago: “Government 


Socialism is coming. We all know‘it. Some of us 


“plutes” are getting in deeper in franchises in the ~ 


faith that we will win out in a last big coup, when 
the Nation steps in and takes over the properties at 
our price. I don’t see it that way. When the Na- 
tion wants the properties it won’t dicker or dally very 
long The “plutes” will take its price or the Nation 
will take things by eminent domain. I am getting out 
of most my investments, and gathering in the cash.” 
The man who said that writes his wealth in eight fig 
ures. He may not be an exact prophet, but he 
State Socialism is upon us. 
All churches lean toward it, 


speaks for his class. 
All parties are for it. 
except one, and that would be Socialist if it domi- 
Socialism is romping the world. In New 
In Germany the Kaiser 


nated. 
Zealand it’s Single Tax. 
has it as a mild hobby. 
England turns to Chamberlain’s 
Russia is in revolution as a result of Tolstoianism. 
Here, Roosevelt and Bryan are joining hands. The 
time foretold is almost dawning— 


France is a great asylum. 
protective policy. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call 

This news will o’er the earth be blown: 
“The heritage comes back to all, 

The myriad monarchs take their own.” 

A SPLENDID argument for the election of United 
States Senators by popular vote is presented in the 
Niedringhaus-Kerens deadlock at the capital city of 
Missouri. 

et 
The Purple East. 

No more “the drowsy East.” It is awake. Awake 
to what? To the fact that the White Man is not in- 
vincible. Who can estimate what such an awakening 
may mean when the victory of Japan is fully com- 
prehended in the East? Think of China taking a 
forward march in thirty years, like Japan. Think of 
India doing the saine things under the same stimu- 
lus. What may those swarming millions, all with an 
intelligence not to be underrated even in their quies- 
cence, not do if touched with the spirit that has 
moved Japan? It isnot all a mere delusion—this talk 
of a yellow peril. Of course it will not be upon us 
in a decade, but it will come almost surely. The 
West may tremble again before Ghenghis Khans and 
Tamurlaines armed against us with our own arts and 
artifices. Much as we may admire Japan, we should 
not rejoice at its success any further than that it may 
result indirectly in the granting of freedom to Rus- 
sians. <A free Russia will be a more effective check 
to the yellow peril than all the power of that now tot- 
tering and crumbling autocracy. Japanomaniacs had 
better take pause in their rejoicings beyond the limit 
of approval of the blow the men of Dai Nippon have 
struck at the great Sclay auto-theocracy. 

Let us hear no more of the emigrant corrupting 


this country. Lincoln Steffens shows in the Feb- 


ruary McClure’s how Rhode Island is the rottenest 
as well as the smallest State in the Union, with 2 
three or four generation native electorate and a 
property qualification upon the ballot. 
+ % 
Kinney “Comes Clean.” 

Two or the most important and highest class 
legislative measures introduced in the General As- 
sembly are fathered by Senator Tom Kinney of St. 
Louis—the bill for establishing a public school at the 
House of Refuge, and the bill for compulsory educa- 
tion. This saloon keeper politician from a down- 
town ward who has been the target for almost un- 


limited condemnation by some of our great papers, is ~ 


the most valuable man this city has had in the legis- 
lature in many a year. He has been a prop for Gov. 
Folk in his political negotiation of the Senate, and 
he has been, thus far, a clear-seeing and effective rep- 
resentative of the best interests of the community 
that has been favored hitherto with only a distorted 
picture of his personality. I won’t vouch for the 
eternal verity of the returns from Senator Kinney‘s 
Fourth Ward, but his conduct as Senator has been 
such as to prove that it is well to take representatives 
from the practical politicians who, while versed in 
the tricks of the political game, have ideas of public 
service and benefit beyond packing primaries and 
electing tickets. In the course of the proceedings 
of this session, Senator Kinney has made himself .a 
conspicuous individuality in quite a large and not whol- 
ly inferior assemblage, and on a show down on every 
measure he has “come clean” with all his force for 
the right conception of duty to the public welfare. 
In consideration of all of which I would suggest to 
the editors of the St. Louis daily papers, the decency 
of dropping the nickname they have attached to him. 
Tom Kinney is a bigger mam than any of the men 
who claim they lead him in politics, a cleaner man 
than many of his supercilious critics, and about the 
only man in local politics who owns himself on any 


proposition. 
% 


THE best thing that has come out of Missouri's 
Senatorial deadlock, thus far, is the open letter of 
Mr. E. E. E. McJimsey, editor of the St. Joseph 
Gazette, to Mr. R. C. Kerens, the bolter of the 
caucus nominee. That letter demonstrates that Mr. 
McJimsey is a good writer and a good politician. He 
himself would be a good compromise between the 


warring factions. 
> & 


The George Idea. 

My paragraph of two weeks ago concerning the 
probable indebtedness of Henry George to James 
Fintan Lalor for his Single Tax doctrine continues to 
bring me many letters of protest, propaganda and elu- 
cidation. All the letters agree that Mr. George pro- 
posed first the placing of all the tax upon land as a 
remedy for the wrong of private ownership of land. 
They seem to be clearly in the right in their conten 
tion, granting that Mr. George’s proposal is a reme- 
dy. That the George idea will ever be put into.exe- 
cution, I doubt, but that his theory, based upon the 
fact that the land belongs to all the people will pro- 
foundly modify all existing methods of taxation, and 
in yarious ways approximate the laying of all the 
taxes on land ownership is very plain to any thinking 
person. There is no escaping George’s major prem- 
iss, and that onée granted, it is clear that those who 
use the people’s property should be made to pay for 
it, and pay heavily, since nearly, if not all economic 
evils, are traceable to the private monopoly of land 
on either a small or a large scale. There is more 
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sane logic in the Single Tax doctrine than in any 
proposed “new dispensation” since the promulgation 
of the Gospels. 
fe 
Marked for Slaughter. 
As THE direct primary “leaves nothing to chance,” 
the organizer of that plan of nomination of a city 
ticket will nominate for city offices this spring all the 
present incumbents of the places to be filled. Did I 
say all? No, not all. “Jim” Scullin’ will not be 
renominated for City Marshal, because he is a broth- 
er of John Scullin,-who is a friend of Ed Butler. John 
J. O’Brien will not be renominated for Assessor. That 
place will go to a man named Price, who is a friend 
of Tom McPheeters. Any or all candidates who may 
be re-elected will retain the same law firm as coun- 
sel at good-sized fees—the firm of Johnson, Houts, 
Marlatt and Hawes. 
to be run by Hawes, McLeod and Stuever. Their 
doom is defeat if they win the primary for the Dem. 
ocrats who are neither for Butler nor for the race 
gambling syndicate will resent a fixed primary, even 
though it be fixed by and for the sacrosant Gov. 
Folk The ticket made by a direct primary, which 
is not direct, but devious and even crooked, will be 
slaughtered at the polls. 
* & % 
The Advertisers’. Boycott. 
TuHat advertisers’ boycott against the Post-Dis- 
patch continues unbroken. The fight is growing in- 
teresting to the public. A first result of it has been 
a great increase of advertising in the Star, an increase 
great enovgh to cause comment by people who:are not 
Thus the Post-Dispatch’s stand 
for its increased rate and for the stipulation of the 


aware of the cause. 


use of a certain percentage of lines contracted for in 
its Sunday edition is swelling the coffers of its con- 
temporary and rival. The Chronicle, too, profits by 
the Post-Dispatch’s trouble. The Mrrror rejoices 
that the good things are being made to go around 
more generally. But the boycott is not a good thing, 
nevertheless. We condemn it as in the nature of 
conspiracy, when practiced by the labor unions, but 
we don’t condemn it when practiced by great business 
concerns, Yet the newspapers have themselves 
united in boycotts at various times, and even now 
the older established dailies have in force a boycoit 
against the St. Louis World, which effectively keeps 
it off the streets and news stands, and denies it cour- 
tesies that pass between the members of the St. Louis 
Publishers’ Association. The World is up against 
the combination of dailies that controls the news deal- 
ers, the news boys, and the carrier system. So that 
when we condemn the boycott, we must condemn it 
in all instances. - Still the question is, whether the 
Post-Dispatch or its former advertisers will win. The 
man who owns the Post-Dispatch is no weakener. 
He won the same kind of a fight, and a harder one, 
with his New York World. He is worth $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000, at a rough estimate, and he can stan 
a heavy loss, since for many years the Post-Dispatch 
alone has netted him a profit of more than $100,000 
His paper is a good paper, and a popular 
paper. It is independent and fair in its fighting, as a 
usual thing. It is a paper that is widely read, and 
will be the more widely read for the absence of such 
a swamping of advertising as it has often had. In 
the long run, a paper that has such a reading patron- 
age, a paper, moreover, that is singularly close to the 
people because of its championship of the causes of 


a year. 


the poor, will draw its former advertisers back. There 
can be no question of its value as a medium, neither 
can there be any doubt that in due time wise adver- 


The primary and campaign are 


- columns in their way. 
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tisers will not continue to let such a medium go un- 
used. It is economic waste for them to do so, and 
moreover, their staying out only means that efforts 
of the paper in new fields will bring new advertisers 
to use its columns, and those advertisers will, un 
doubtedly, cut in on the business which the boycot- 
ting advertisers formerly drew from the Post-Dis-: 
patch readers. In the long run, too, the other pa- 
pers will stand with the Post-Dispatch against any 
advertisers’ combination. It will be to their interest 
to prevent advertisers making the rate for advertis- 
ing. Some of the papers may make low rates now 
to gather in some of the business formerly given the 
Post-Dispatch, but eventually they will rally to that 
paper on the proposition that the paper that fights 
to keep up the rate is serving the interest of all the 
other papers. This is the business sense of the sit- 
uation now presented. “Rival newspapers’ sympathy 
with the boycotting advertisers will not. last long. 
Still, the quarrel should be compromised, if possible. 
It is a waste of energy. The newspaper, possibly, 
should not endeavor to make the advertisers adver- 
tise in its way, and the advertisers should not en- 
deavor to make the newspaper conduct its advertising 
Advertisers sin against them. 
selves when they refuse to use a good medium for 
advertising, and a newspaper that keeps out advertis- 
ing does an injustice to its readers, for to thousands 
of people advertising is news. Cannot this difference 
be compromised, or is it possibie that “there is noth- 
ing to arbitrate? The people, especially the ladies, 
want to see the bargains back in the Post-Dispatch. 
They are glad to see an increase of the bargain 
“ads” in the Star and the Chronicle. The people 
don’t like the boycott. But then, the Post-Dispatch 
should consider carefully if it be wholly guiltless of 
trying the coercion which the advertisers apply to 
itsélf. My sympathies are with the newspaper, 
naturally, but I camnot bring myself to the belief that 
the advertisers are wholly in the wrong—too many 
of them are broad-minded, square-dealing, live-and- 
let-live, value-for-value men of business. It’s a 
shame that the fight should continue when, as I see 
it, both sides are losing money by it, and the public, 
or such part of it as swears by the P.-D., is suffering 
the deprivation of the pleasure of reading the an- 
nouncements ‘of the bargains that the boycotters have 
to offer. 


o, 
~~ 
o 
“ 


Carmody Aboo! 


Capt. P. JeropoAM Carmopy has put “foo-foo” on . 


the Cat and the “big Dago,” who “ran a glass of 
beer up to a million dollars” is crawling to the ‘tar- 
rier” he was going to drive into the river. P. Jero- 
boam has a lucky streak in him. He turned Repub- 
lican just before the last election. He’s a mascot, 
but his popularity and that of his new Union Jockey 
Club won’t save the Breeders’ Law. 
 % 
Holy Joe and Handsome Harry. 

Mr. Fotkx howled and raved when the city prima- 
ries were raped from him as a candidate for Govern- 
or. Gov. Folk approves of a mayoralty primary fixed 
by the City Committee to renominate Rolla Wells. 
Mr. Hawes manages the second as he managed the 
first. Opposition to Wells, who is Hawes, will 
have about as much representation and square deal 
as Folk got when he was the opposition to Hawes. 
The direct primary is a snap scheme. It is justified 
by a declaration that all is fair against Butler and 
Butlerism. Does the thing done for Folk become 
right, when it is an evil, an outrage, a crime if done 


against him? Gov, Folk is in favor of the renom- 
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Mr. Hawes 


wants to carry the primary for Folk and Wells to 


ination of Mayor Wells by any method. 
strengthen his leadership. Mr. Hawes’ position has 
He is no moral mouther, but a practi- 
cal chap who wants to win. Folk has been 
preaching for three years for an honest ballot, a fair 
count and all that, yet in the first contest in his party 
he winks at machine rule, at gag law, at snap judg- 
ment, at a freeze out, at a packed primary. It must 
give an added unction to the bewitching smile of Mr. 
Hawes, as he realizes how “Holy Joe” has had to 
The direct primary is 
It is a scheme for a fixed ticket. 


not changed. 
Gov. 


come around to his tactics. 
a fraud and a fake. 
If the only way Butler can be beaten is by Butler- 
ian crookedness, what becomes of civic righteousness ? 
Does the end justify the means? Would theft, arson, 
perjury, burglary, murder and rape be right if com- 
mitted in a cause approved by Folk? Is there aught 
in him sacramental that purges a rankly crooked pri- 
mary of all taint when carried in his behalf? What 
right has he to fix a primary and a ticket any more 
than Mr. Hawes had when Folk denounced Hawes for 
doing so? Butler has been a ballot-bandit. Folk is 
playing Butler’s game, and that fascinating Hawes is 
with Folk now, as he was with Butler against Folk 
last year about this time, The Folk-Hawes method 
of nominating the city ticket will kill it. Fraud and 
fake are bad enough, but fraud and fake and fixing 
are worse when done with the secret and cowardly 
consent and connivance of a reformer who poses_and 
proses as the champion of honest election methods. 
Folk has been swallowed by Hawes. I salute the 
gallant and handsome Harry—but he’s in for a bad 
case of indigestion. 
> 
Their Common Friend. 

SENATOR Dickinson, of Henry County, is. the 
spokesman of Gov. Folk in the State Senate, and hag® 
introduced two of the Governor’s pet bills. One, 
extending the statutes of limitations from three to 
five years in the matter of indictments against bribe- 
givers and bribe-takers, was noted in a former issue 
of the Mirror. ‘This bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously last week, and will, no doubt, receive a simi- 
During the past week 
It contains Gov. 


lar reception in the House. 
the second bill was introduced. 
Folk’s ideas about the sale of franchises. 
all franchises to be sold at public auction, and award- 
ed to the highest and best bidder. After a franchise 
has been auctioned off, thirty days of grace are ac- 
corded competitors to raise the first award and walk 
This latter measure has 


It requires 


away with the franchises. 
aroused much interest among the public-service cor- 
porations. They have been sending up for copies 
of the law, but it is not yet apparent what attitude 
An odd feature of 
Senator Dickinson being the confidant of Gov. Folk 
is the fact that he is also the confidential friend of 
United States Senator Stone. As everybody in Jef- 
ferson City knows, Senator Stone and Gov. Folk arc 
bitter enemies, and have nothing in common between 
them, except the friendship of Senator Dickinson. 
+ 
Twenty-five Years Hence in St. Louis. 

YESTERDAY aftenoon a statue of Willis Leonard 
Clanahan, of pure radium, worth $11,583,467,921.30, 
was unveiled with imposing ceremonies in Slupsky 
Prospekt, Mayor Kalter Aufschnitt delivered an inipos- 
ing address vindicating Mr. Clanahan’s claim to have 
written the wonderful lyrics which, a quarter of a 
century ago, enraptured the country on their daily 
appearance in the St. Louis papers under the nom de 
guerre of “The Only McNichol.” At the conclusion 


they will assume towards it. 








re) 


of the address the benediction was _ pro- 


nounced by Archbishop Louis Cella, and then, not- 


Mayor's 


withstanding all efforts to restrain him, Mr. Clanahan 
mounted the plinth of the monument and recited 
with exquisite effect a selection from the lyric se- 
quence, which moved his auditors to tears, one, the 
“Ode to a Bed-Slat,” being so pathetico-realistic that 
many people really believed they detected in the at- 
mosphere the odor of crushed cimex lectularius. Then 
the police interfered. Mr. Clanahan was baled out 
by James G. McConkey, alias Big Jim, who runs the 
palatial saloon and wine room on One Hundred and 
Forty-eighth street and Hawes boulevard. He is 
now resting easily at the home of Garbage Commis- 
sioner H. Sam Priest. 

Links of the political sausage: 
Nelson W. McLeod, Rolla Wells, Harry B. Hawes, 
Cella-Adler-Tilles, Tony Stuever, Wine-Room Dave 
Nelson. Or the hymn book, the bank book, the hand 
book, the beer book and the phoney poll book. The 
combination may march to victory, but it will make 
a noise like the lock-step, if it does. Ask Dolan, 
Barrett and Garrett if it be not so. 


Governor Folk, 


See 
World’s Fair Statuary 
By W. B. S. 


N the great gray palace on Art Hill, Ives and 
Zolnay, with a corps of helpers, are preparing an 
agreeable surprise for St. Louis. In his big barn 

of a workshop at Hoboken, Karl Bitter is doing his 
share of the important work which will be made pub- 
lic a few months hence. One of the most satisfactory 
expenditures made by the Exposition was for statu- 
ary. The sum was $500,000, It yielded two hundred 
and fifty groups, containing more than one thousand 
figures. That is the statistical side. Not one adverse 
criticism from artist or layman has been passed upon 
the results of this expenditure. The only regret 
heard from the millions of visitors was the apprehen- 
sion that the statuary could not be preserved beyond 
the period of the Exposition. This sentiment grew 
stronger with the passing of the weeks and months. 
As the scheme of the sculpture came to be understood, 
as the execution of it in detail was more thoroughly 
appreciated, the sense of coming loss deepened. 

The scheme of this sculpture was developed from 

careful study not only of the architecture and of the 
landscape, but also of the historical sentiment which 
furnished the motive of the Exposition. It included 
subjects of historical significance in unusual number, 
but it also recognized the symbolical and allegorical, 
as well as the decorative demands. The scheme was 
passed upon and approved most heartily by an ad- 
visory council composed of three men foremost in the 
American art world—Ward, French and Saint Gau- 
dens. Then came the selection of the sculptors. To 


Amer can artists were given the two hundred and 
fifty commissions, each name and subject being passed 
The distribution of 
these commissions was a wide one. It included over 
one hundred sculptors, the best of the older, the 


Under the inspira- 


upon by the advisory council. 


most promising of the younger. 
tion of the scheme, of the man who had thought it 
out and of the advisory council which entered upon 
its duties in no perfunctory manner, there spread 
among American sculptors enthusiastic emulation to 
do ther best, regardless of the monetary compensa- 
tion. The productions, with few exceptions, repre- 
sented thought and effort far beyond the financial 


‘measure of the commission, Three times the half 
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million of dollars would not have produced under 
ordinary conditions, such a collection of statuary. 
Speaking of the results, Ward, French and Saint 
Gaudens said, over their signatures, addressing the 
President of the Exposition: 

“We beg leave to report what we believe to be 
the very successful outcome of the effort to decorate 
so fully an exposition arranged and planned on such 
an extensive scale as that over which you preside. 
We were particularly pleased with the spirit with 
which the sculptors worked, and delighted with the 
developments of talent among the younger artists, 
which gives great hope for the future of American 
sculpture, and .we appreciate the opportunity . which 
you have given them for the expression of their art.” 

Every commission for this World’s Fair statuary 
was covered by a contract which conveyed to the Ex- 
position the permanent possession of the sculptor’s 
model, from which the staff reproduction in Brob- 
dignagian proportions was This made 
possible that which Ives and Bitter and Zolnay are 
now doing. When, in the closing weeks of the Expo- 
sition, a committee of the Board of Directors took 
up the work of restoration of the park, the question 
of preservation of the statuary was one of the first 
considered. Mr. Bitter was called from New York 
for consultation. After deliberation, it was 
found to be impracticable to save the statuary and 
Discussion of that proposition 


fashioned. 


much 


preserve it in place. 


‘showed that it could not be carried out without viola- 


tion of the elaborate scheme for the restoration of 
the park. But with the continued consideration grew 
the conviction that this great feature of the Exposi- 
tion must not be permitted to pass out of existence. 
The suggestion to collect, to restore and to mount the 
sculptors’ models was offered. Professor Ives under- 
took experimental work with the models which had 
been brought to St. Louis for reproduction in staff. 
Mr. Zolnay superintended the details. “The Apotheo- 
sis of Saint Louis,” “The Signing of the Treaty,” 
“The Passing of the Red Man,” were restored and 
placed upon pedestals in the Palace of Art. Very 
gratifying were the results. The models brought out 
details which made them even more admirable than 
the enlarged reproductions. Professor Ives was given 
authority to proceed with other models. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Bitter has not been indifferent. He has assembled 
all of the best models which were enlarged at his Ho- 
boken workshop, and is preparing them for shipment 
to St. Louis. Models of nearly two hundred pieces 
of World’s Fair sculpture, including all of the most 
notable, will be restored and placed in the Palace of 


Art. The great central nave of the Palace is already 
assuming the appearance of a well filled court of 
sculpture. When all of these models shall have been 
installed they will represent a permanent collection 
of the statuary which cost half a million of dollars. 
But aside from this form of valuation, they will pre- 
serve the history of one of the most notable and most 
admired features of the Exposition. 

Great significance has this collection of models 
from a point of view of modern sculpture. The world 
of art has deep concern in this statuary and will have 
even greater interest in the years to come.— These 
models illustrate better than any other collection the 
new School of Sculpture. Zolnay, the Superintend- 
ent of the Division of Sculpture of the Art Depart- 
ment, recently emphasized in a striking manner the 
lasting significance. 

“Allegory,” he said, “is the time-honored mode of 
giving shape to our ideas, and until lately, it was con- 
sidered the only legitimate way of expression in 
sculpture. While allegory is the highest form of art, 
it is not the only one, as has been demonstrated bv 
a large number of sculpture works at this Exposition. 
There have never been so many direct representa- 
tions in sculpture, and I do not hesitate to say that 
this breaking away from consecrated traditions is 
the beginning of a new school in sculpture, the Amer- 
ican school, which sooner or later will occupy the front 
rank among the various schools of the world. 

“The allegorical representation is that in which an 
event, a thought, or a sentiment is expressed sym- 
bolically; while the direct representation is that in 
which the event, thought, or sentiment is expressed 
in a more tangible, matter-of-fact manner. It is in this 
tangible, forcible manner in which a number of our 
sculptors have presented facts, with a daring, backed 
by the conviction that they were doing right, that 
will leave a deep impression on American sculpture 
and the public mind. When the history of this coun- 
try shall be written, and the historian shall make up 
the balance sheet of what we were and had at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, his most relia- 
ble document will be the work of our sculptors.” 

With all due allowance for the enthusiasm of art, 
this expression must be accepted as strong testimony 
to the value and importance of the permanent pres- 
ervation of this World’s Fair statuary in the form 
of the models as they have come from the American 
sculptors of this generation. That this superb collec- 
tion, with its important meaning for the future, finds 
place in the Palace of Art is a matter for congratula- 
tion to all St. Louisans. 


Blue Jay's Chatter 


My Dear Jenny Wren: 


TRAUSS’ studio, you know, is my loafing place. 
S I love an artistic environment, am always de- 
lighted to observe the business tact and gra- 
ciousness of that typical business woman—so much 
business and so much a real too—Miss 
Rieth, and then, everybody who is anybody is always 
dropping in to be immortalized in those lytrit por- 
traits at $100 a dozen. Well, I was there the other 
morning when young Clarence Hoblitzelle, our new 
social dictator, entered and did some business over 
some photographs, and as he left a card dropped off 
I picked it up, and I read this: 


woman, 


the desk. 
I love a girl in old Missouri, 
Who is as fair as any houri, 
And her papa owns a brew’ ry, 


Never knew he was a poet before, and say, isn't 
that “brew’ry” a crack-a-jack rhyme? It’s almost as 
good as a poem Mark Ewing wrote one evening in 
the album of a young lady from Alton, who was vis- 
iting the Illini Yacht Club with a merry party. “Al- 
most,” I said, but not quite. Here’s Mark’s quatrain: 


The boys are all like Abelard, 

The girls like sweet Heloise, 

In the dandy Sucker Commonwealth— 
The State of Illinois. 


The beauty of that verse is the new light it casts 
upon pronunciation. It shows how a real poet will 
take every advantage of poetic license. Mr. Strauss 
is going to turn these two poems over to Harney, 
the painter, for illustration. Harney only paints 
chickens, but you'll not deny that those poems are 
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“birds.” That sprightly little Florence Kelley, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Don Morrison, who has put so 
much verve into functions because of her thorough 
enjoyment of all that has been arranged for her, de- 
clared that she intends reciting both the poems at 
Minnie Busch’s next afternoon tea. She can recite, 
too—and that’s rare out here, for no girl in the local 
swell-set ever lets on that she reads anything, though 
you'll find the Smart Set magazine tucked under their 
pillows, and yet I saw one pretty giri at Jett’s book 
store the other day buying—what do you _ think? 
“Baccarat.” And, oh yes, that St. Louis girl you 
met in Baltimore, the Irish beauty, you called her, 
who was so clever in popular ditties at the piano, and 
all but bossed the soldier camp at the World’s Fair 
—her name is Grace Flanigan—she’s now in retreat, 


visiting that dashing Levenworth, or — twelve- 
worth Grace McGonnigle—whose fiance is in 
the Philippines—they’re all part of that old 


Visitation Academy bunch—well, the Irish beauty 
as aforesaid, is writing a book with the queerest title: 
“No One but God Understands Me.” She writes 
that she is still undecided whether to model her hero 
on Billy Fisher or on Boyle Price, the former of 
whom is now on a Texas ranch building a cabin to 
which, it is said, he will next fall take a bride from 
a house in McPherson avenue. You know Billy 
Fisher recently fell heir to some money, and when 
he gets it the first thing he will do will be to buy 
some hair. I saw Gratz Scott on the street the other 
day with Mabel Hanna, of whom Cissie Loftus at her 
witchingest always reminds me, and they were hold- 
ing hands. My, but that’s a long courtship—still, I 
believe in protracting courtship, or rather, in staving 
off the disillusionment of marriage. 


So you’ve heard, too, that the B.’s of the boulevard 
are to move to New York to invade the 400. Maybe 
so, though I can’t tell which B.’s you mean, there are 
so many B.’s, and busy ones at that, on so many bou- 
levards. But don’t fool yourself. New York society 
isn’t so hard to break into. Dear me! there’s that 
Mrs. Anita Comfort Brooks, who’s in the New York 
papers more than she ever was when here, except 
when she got her divorce from Charley Comfort—and 
being in the papers is what most people most want. 
She gives teas and things and has all sorts of cele- 
brities present and makes them listen to the music 
she herself composes, and has quite a salon in a way 
in some big apartment house, and when the clippings 
about the doings come out here there are whole ca- 
boodles of people envying her who wouldn’t go near 
her place out here when she used to entertain the 
local newspaper gang, and used to play her own set- 
tings of Willis Leonard Clanahan’s poem from the 
Post-Dispatch funny column. Most of those New 
York successes we hear about are successes only in 


print. 


Of course some people do leave this town and 
make big hits elsewhere. There are the Fannings, 
for instance. Michael A. Fanning was reporter here, 
secretary to D. R. Francis as Mayor and Governor, 
and founder of the Mirror before “Billy” Reedy be- 
came civilized. He married Octavia Dix, you know, 
and she’s a woman of rare tact and charm, perfectly 
beautiful, too, in her white hair when I saw her ut 
the World’s Fair. Well, they’re on the head set in 
Cleveland, Ohio, the richest and swellest city in the 
country. They’re the hottest sort of Catholics, and 
Catholics in Cleveland’s 400 are rare. They enter- 
tained our Archbishop Glennon in their Euclid avenue 
home—that’s the bang-up street over there—and had 
a whole bunch of Catholic dignitaries on hand to 
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meet him at dinner. The evangelicals of the West- 
ern Reserve must have thought that the apocalypse 
was due when such a “Romish” demonstration could 
occur. But, of course, Archbishop Glennon made a 
hit there as here, he’s so young, handsome, eloquent, 
witty, and with a manner like a noble abbe in Paris 
in the old regime. He’s such a social improvement 
upon Archbishop Kain, so tactful, where his prede- 
cessor always wielded the shillelah. He is very pop- 
ular with the Protestant smart set, and the Catholics 
are very proud of him, and of the way he has capti- 
vated the separated brethren. He is credited with 
having really induced some of the swell Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians here to concede that one 
may be a “papist” without bigotry. Of course much 
of his popularity comes of his stand with the money 
element against Socialism and such stuff, but more of 
it is due to his peculiarly agreeable personality. 
Archbishop Glennon has become the religious 
celebrity of the town, and gives to many gatherings 
a touch of that tone we find in Disraeli’s novels, jusi 
as Halsey C. Ives—whose wife was a Lackland~—is 
the social art celebrity. He buys the pictures for 
the St. Louis Club, and he is the authority on all such 
subjects with everybody but Capt. W. R. Hodges, 
who’s something of a cognoscenti himself. I don't 
believe Prof. Ives ever painted anything unless it 
was a fence or a barn, but he was considered for the 
post of director of New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, or he wasn’t considered—anyhow, he didn't 


get the place, which went to a titled Eng- 
lishman, Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, and there 
are people who think that he might have 


won out, if he hadn’t been handicapped by the 
fact that the art display at the World’s Fair was poor, 
owing to the commercialism of the management in 
repressing zstheticism as a ruling factor in the great 
Exposition scheme. There are few artistic people 
in society here, as you know. ‘There’s Charlie Gal- 
loway, a great organist, who isn’t in it, for some rea- 
son, while “Freddie” Robyn is. And I see a beauti- 
ful article on Car] Gutherz, who used to struggle un- 
appreciated here, in the /nternational Studio. He'd 
never have been heard of had he stayed here. 

Our nabobs fear artists., HH. Clay Pierce’s ex- 
perience with Zorn, the Norse painter, who wouldn't 
paint as Pierce thought he should paint, soured the 


SONG FROM AN UNFINISHED DRAMA 


By William Watson 


OPE, the great explorer 
H Love whom none can bind, 
Youth that looks before her, 

Age that looks behind, 
Joy with brow like Summer’s, 

Care with wintry pate, 
Masquers are and mummers 

At Life’s gate. 


Pow’r with narrow forehead, 
Wealth with niggard palm, 
Wisdom old, whose hoar head 

Vaunts a barren calm; 
Haughty overcomuers, 

In their pomp and state ;— 
Masquers all and mummers 

At Death’s gate! 
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nabobs on art, and came near bursting the St. Louis 
club, as Fred Lehmann, the lawyer for Zorn, re- 
signed because Pierce was president of. the club. 
Pierce thought, as he was a Standard Oil magnate, 
he knew all about oil painting, although I’ve heard 
that Zorn did some of his painting in fusel oil, and 
that accounted for some of the alleged aberrations 
in the painting of the late Mrs. Pierce’s portrait, for 
which Mr. Pierce wouldn’t pay. I understand that 
Mr. Lehmann is back in the St. Louis Club, and Mr. 
Charles Nagel, too, and I also understand that Clay 
Pierce lost a tremendous chunk of coin in Mexican 
Central speculation, as he is no longer the leading 
millionaire of this city. He is said to be financially 
“on the fritzer,” and to be holding on with Rocke- 
feller and the Standard Oil crowd only by his eye- 
lashes, though he still, when in St. Louis, has his 
laundry work sent to New York by express and 
boasts no less than thirty-two suits of clothes in 
service at One time. 

Pierce and his New York laundering reminds me 
that there’s no more news here from Ellis Wain- 
wright. Your description of his appearance at the 
opera is interesting. No wonder he looks worn. 
And did you say that she is so beautiful? Too bad, 
though, if it’s really true, that he’s spending so much 
money as to hurt himself, and I see that he’s been 
selling some of his St. Louis property to Martin 
Shaughnessy, the whiskey man, and owner of the 
Lindell Hotel. Shaughnessy bought Wainwright’s 
property with the money the racing syndicate here— 
Cella-Adler-Tilles—paid him for his whiskey _ busi- 
ness, and the syfidicate, through its political pull, is 
going to try to force all the political saloon keepers 
to buy its whiskey. My, what a politician I’m get- 
ting to be, but that all comes of my listening to the 
gentlemen in shirt sleeves in politics, like Lee Ha- 
german, Edgar Lackland, Horace Rumsey and Wal- 
ter Birge and Jack Boogher—the latter and Judge 
Selden P. Spencer, are the only two men in St. Louis 
who always wear evening dress after6 p.m. And— 
where was I? Oh, yes—I was reminded of Wain- 
wright by Pierce’s laundering. It was Wainwright 
who met our own T. B. Boyd in Paris once, and after 
shaking hands with him, said to a friend: “That’s 
the man makes my shirts in St. Louis.” We don’t 
hear much of the Boyds latterly, though he is still 
in the haberdashery business and doing well. I 
never understood why he dropped out of “doings” 
so suddenly after his prominence in the affairs of the 
old Exposition company. The only survivor of that 
old Exposition is Sam Kennard—Daisy Sam—as the 
late Joseph B. McCullagh called him, and he is not 
sO prominent as he was, or at least, not so much 
written up, though Sa Lees continues to make good 
socially at all times, even though she is taking life 
more au serieux of late, with church work interests 
and sich. When Daisy Sam gave up the Suburban 
road to Julius S. Walsh’s management, he rather 
subsided, and the Walsh’s are high-muck-a-mucks in 
finance and society more than ever. Mrs. Walsh, 
who was quite ill, is very much better, and so, too, 
I understand, is Mrs. John Scullin, whose daughter 
you’ve met in Paris—the Baroness de Ghest, whose 
noble husband is what Henry “Checkers” Blossom 
would call “the main squeeze,’ almost, in the Credit 
Lyonnaise. Blossom, by the way, is trying to dupli- 
cate his “Yankee Consul” opera success in New York, 
but he is up against the fierce popularity of George 
Ade, who has Blossom beat a city block in reeling 
off the cafe and brasserie line of talk in dialogue or 
verse. Blossom, too, can’t bring Robyn down to 
earth from the classical clouds and get him to write 
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music that will make the crowds stamp and whistle. 
He’s blase 
to a finish; could make the most ennuye flaneur of 
But he's 


But you’d die to meet Henry nowadays. 


your town seem like a “reub” at a fair. 
our only society literary man, and as such we cher- 
ish him. We don’t hear of Winston Churchill now, 
he’s so busy in Vermont or New Hampshire, or 
wherever he lives, writing more novels like “The 
Crossing,” I suppose. Our literary women = are 
quiescent—all but Miss Bernays, who has expressed 
her disapproval of Jane Eyre’s affair with Rochester. 
Well, me for Rochester, or for any sinner, and de- 
liver me from goody-goody men like—well, like 
Mott Porter, whom Gov. Folk would have put on the 
Police Board if the University Club hadn’t protested 
against exposing to temptation such meticulous im- 
maculateness. One society saint in our local poli- 
tics is enough—I mean “Ray” Davis. 

The smart set has been in convulsions over a joke 
that excited the risibles of the guests at a tea given 
not long ago, at which a baby, or rather two babies, 
figured conspicuously. One of the babies was the 
scion of the young hostess, who lives in Westmin- 
ster place, and the other was the olive branch of the 
lady’s colored maid. On the arrival of the guests 
the first child that many of them met running along 
the hall up stairs, near the room where the guests 
laid aside their wraps, was the offspring of the maid. 
As it is not a very dark-skinned youngster it might 
easily be mistaken for a white child, and it was. 
Furthermore, the guests imagined, as usual, that they 
could see a very strong resemblance. They pro- 
nounced the big black eyes perfect replicas of those 
of the lady’s husband. Of course they were  mis- 
taken. No doubt if they were almond eyes the same 
resemblance would have been remarked. The moral 
is, Jane, that it is not advisable to look for resem- 
blances—or if you see ‘em sometimes, not to notice 
*em—how’s that for Irish? 

Rich widows! The town’s full of them. All kinds 
Mrs. Joe Wear, whom I met in the street car told 
about Ruth Slattery’s engagement to a New Yorker 
The other Slattery girl, Susan, mar- 
Mrs. Joe, who is very 

She came from Phil- 


named Locke. 
ried into the Wear family. 

pretty, wasn’t a St. Louis girl. 
adelphia, or Boston. As we talked, I inquired about 
a very good-looking woman in the front of the car, 
and learned it was Mrs. Charles S. Hills. I war 
told the story of how she married Col. Hills, a mil- 
lionaire in the Catlin Tobacco works. For many 
years he was a great invalid, and lived in a wheel 
chair. He attendec to business, however. and had 
time for more intellectual pursuits. He was an art 
patron, a great music critic, had a splendid library, 
and he liked to do good works in a quiet way. It 
seems he knew a pretty blonde girl, the daughter of 
an old friend, and took an interest in her fine voice 
—and persuaded her to cultivate that voice in Eu- 
rope. She went, took the usual studies, and was 
about to make her operatic debut, when she met some 


Of course 


it was a mistake—music should never mate with mu- 


handsome musician and married him. 


sic, if harmony is to be preserved in the family. Col. 
Hills’ protege came home, gave up her life’s work, 
and the musician husband obligingly passed beyond. 
A few years after society was mildly astonished at 
the Colonel’s marriage to his ward. They were ob- 
viously very happy, and traveled a good deal, but 
after several years he died and left her all his money 
and probably the most gorgeous house in town, which 
he built, according to some of his own designs, and 
some of those for the interior are rather queer, in 


Lindell bouleyard, opposite Forest Park. It has big 
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white marble -pillars, like the old temples. Mrs. 
Hills lives there now. It is furnished sumptuously, 
and as she’s just going out of mourning, I expect so- 
ciety will see the inside more than it has in the past. 
She has only one little son, and he is away at school. 
But she is only one of fifty widows, all in the upper 
Sam Clubb is another, handsome and 
She has one daughter 
grown, who stays in the East. Mrs. Clubb has « 
She got mixed up in the 


crust. Mrs. 
stylish, a swell dresser. 


million, perhaps more. 
Wiggins Ferry-Rock Island deal, when the stock of 
the former was sold for fabulous prices, owing to the 
fact that the Terminal Association and the Rock 
Island were bidding against one another. It is said 
that she didn’t realize quite as much on her interests 
as she should have done. It seems she sold her stock 
for $500 a share when others got as high as $1,500, 
but widows were always easy marks and prey for the 
unscrupulous—though in this case it seems that she 
gave her stock for what she agreed to take, and the 
big prices came later because a great many of our 
swelf and honorable people repudiated their agree- 
ment to sell at one figure when they found they could 
get more from a new purchaser, who had suddenly 
waked. Goodness, they say, Jane, that half the peo- 
ple in society “welched” on their signed pledges and 
scrambled for a few dollars like you’ve seen nigger 
roustabouts scrambling for coppers on the decks of 
steamboats. Well, notwithstanding all this, which 
came out in a law suit—and, by the way, Mrs. Fred 
Wann, who was the beautiful Mrs. Andrew Warren, 
now living in Chicago sued the same reason as Mrs. 
Clubb—the ftady is worth I know not how much ac- 
tual mazuma and is a fine woman with a fine manner. 
Mrs. Clubb is a globe trotter, like Mrs. Hill—why 
do widows travel so?—and Mrs. Nannie Wright is 
in the same class, though a little older than the oth- 
ers. She stays at the Southern Hotel in the winters 
and travels the rest of the year. 
being very liberal, and while her exact fortune is un 
known, it must be large, fully as big as Mrs. J. L. 
D. Morrison’s, or Mrs. A. J. Lindsay’s. Then 
there’s Mrs. William McMillan, who has a pile of 
money. She has only one child, Billy, who married 
a rich wife, and is now in the land of the Blue Nile. 
Why does money always marry money? Mrs. Mc- 
Millan has an elegant home in Portland place, which 
it is reported, she'd like to sell, if she could. It’s a 
regular palace, and lots of trouble. She has an in- 
come so big, I am told, that it takes a whole office of 
clerks to keep track of her inyestments. She has 
some neices and other relatives in whom she is in- 
terested, gives much to charity, although since Wil- 
liam McMillan died, she doesn’t entertain. He was 
quite a big man, a brother of the mighty Senator 
McMillan of Michigan, where they all settled after 
leaving Canada, but was great on musicales—used to 
hire grand opera singers to entertain his guests, just 
like John W. Kauffman, who had the finest music 
room in the city, and an organ built under Eddy’s 
supervision. These were the only two men who ever 
splurged on mucic here. Mr. Kauffman was almost as 
crazy about music as about art, and I’ve known him 
sit at his own great organ for hours, playing the 
classical pieces. Not that he played, but he had a 
pianola attachment to it, and really, it was marvellous 
the tone and expression he got out of the machine. 
His organ was in the room with his best paintings, 
and the apartment was one to make you feel like you 
were the leading lady in a Duchess novel domestic 
setting. The Kauffman home is taken by the W. 
K. Bixbys, as I wrote before, and W. K. Bixby was 
a partner of William McMillan. But I was talking 


She is known as 


of widows and music, and that reminds me, Jane, 
that Mrs. Kauffman is a widow, too, with just scads 
of coin, and a daughter with intellectual tastes, and 
Mrs. McMillan is now 
at Magnolia Beach, living in a palace next to the 


the most delightf1] manner. 


cottage of the Claude Fitzpatricks. See how the art 
set bunches up, Jane. Birds of a feather. The 
Kilpatricks—she was a Miss Liggett, sister of Mrs. 
Mitchell Scott, you know—more tobacco money—are 
great art lovers, and there is not an exhibition comes 
to town at Noonan & Koscian’s gallery whereat 
Claude is not a frequent visitor, and a good purchaser. 

People naturally expect the rich to be liberal, with- 
out thinking how many demands there are on mil- 
lionaires for money and how much they could just 
fling away if they’d start doing it. When I heard 
of one gift which Mrs. McMillan gave last Christ- 
mas it made me think that she was a woman of fine 
discrimination as well as much generosity. She 
had a nurse once in St. Louis, whom she probably 


-paid liberally, and from whom she received full 


value. She lost track of this nurse for some time, 
not having occasion to require her services, and 
then one day chanced to hear that the nurse had been 
laid up all winter with rheumatism, which com- 
pletely prevented her doing any work. Now the 
nurse had a family and lived with a son or two who 
took care of her, and she was not the kind that money 
would be acceptable to. Anyway, Mrs. McMillan 
did not do the tactless by mailing a check. She 
went personally to call and found her former heloer 
comfortable, but not at all luxurious, in an ordi- 
nary wooden rocking chair, covered with blankets. 
Christmas morning there arrived a big, handsome 
Morris chair, lined with soft cushions, and built 
especially after Mrs. McMillan’s own orders, for it 
had a hand desk on one side, and a lot of other con- 
traptions that she knew would be acceptable. Wasn't 
tiiat thenughtful ? 

A younger widow is Mrs. Fred Nolker, who will 
enliven things when out of mourning. She wears 
gorgeous gowns always, and she has a rich, dark, 
luscious, fruity beauty which they set off mighty well: 
She has always had more clothes than any other 
woman in town. The late Fred left her a million, 
and will get more money from the O’Neill side of 
the house. Her father was Peter O'Neill, who 
founded his fortune in the privileges—bar, restaurant, 
etc.—in the. old Union Depot, in which he had as 
partner the late great “Bill” Hyde, long editor of the 
old Republican. Then’ there’s Mrs. Fred Lemp, 
young, pretty and rich, who was a daughter of Bar- 
ney Virden, the builder. We always heard more of 
Billy and Charlie than of Freddie Lemp, but it was 
said that the head of the house had based high hopes 
on Fred’s becoming the scientific head of the business. 
Well, his widow, when last I saw her, Jane, reminded 
me of nothing so much as a spring daffodil, with her 
bright yellow hair and her extreme modesty of man- 
ners. Mrs. Kate Howard, 
of Vandeventer place, has control of several millions, 
only two daughters, one the striking, handsome Mary 
Howard, Steedman; the other is a 
debutante of this year—Eugenia. This latter has 
more money in her own name than any other young 
girl in St. Louis. Mrs. Howard, not elderly, has 
lots of empressement, wears handsome black laces, 
and looks like a dowager Empress of Russia—when 
dowager Empressses of Russia are not on the run 
She has a fine dignity, and is 


She goes out but little. 


married Mr. 


from their subjects. 
not haughty nor purse-proud. 
Westmoreland place, who is said to be horribly rich, 
though not much heard of, is also one of the witching 


Mrs. Meysenberg, ‘n 
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Shirt-Waist Suit Silks and fancy Taffetas, Louisines, 
‘Peau de Cygne, etc.—new woven effects, at 


50c to $1 25 


MUQLNIS The Latest in Silks. 


Fresh news of the regal beauties for this spring that now await you at Nugent’s! Hundreds of superb 
and rich creations that defy description through an media except your own eyes! First and foremost 
are the new Foulards—a splendid assortment! They'll be even more popular than ever this season—es- 
pecially the pretty Messaline finish in small, neat printed and woven designs—self-colored, multi- 
colored and white printings. 


We have four qualities of these, at 


50c, 75, $1.00 and $1.25 


Plain Peau de Cygnes and Chiffon Dress Taffetas in 
all the new colors—splendid values at 


75c and $1.00 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., 


Broadway, Washington Ave. 
and St. Charles Street. 











widows. She gave a corking big, «swell receptiori 
early in the winter for the first time in years. She 
has no incumbrances, and a house any man might 
like to live in. ta 

And don’t forget our richest’ widow, or the one 
we hear most about—Mrs. Castleman. She’s been 
at home for a year now—the longest time anybody 
remembers—and some people are trying to find some 
man excuse for the phenomenon. She has long been 
used to travel in Europe, and, in fact, all over the 
world, with her niece, Miss Margot Postelwaite, 
who doesn’t seem to care for marrying, though she 
has dead loads of attention. I can’t make it out, 
Jane, why she doesn’t marry, but that’s her business, 
isn’t it? Some clerical chap used to be the favored 
one, in his own opinion, but he fell out of the parade 
before it started. . Anyhow, she’s a doggone nice 
girl, and I hope she'll marry only when she gets ready. 
Mrs. Castleman’s house, on Lindell and Spring, is 
filled with pictures, rare brica-brac and bronzes, and 
there she gives very exclusive entertainments and 
otherwise is devoted to Christ Church Cathedral. She 
is very retiring, handsome, with young face and 
snow-white hair. Her husband was George Castle- 
man, a young lawyer, known as “Gentleman George,” 
who died, they say, of a heart broken by foiled politi- 
cal ambition. Mrs. Castleman was a Miss Cable, 
of the great Rock Island family, and her father was 
once a tremendous power in the railroad world, and 


_ex-President Cleveland’s champion and friend in 


Illinois. 

Good gracious, I’m leaving out Mrs John D. Da- 
vis, in Westmoreland. As the widow of St Louis’ 
richest dry goods merchant twenty years ago; she had, 
I expect, fully five millions left to her, with two or 
three to each of the three sons, John T., Sam and 
Dwight. They have all married money. John wedded 
Edith January, who has a tidy fortune of her own; 
Sam married millionaire Edwards Whitaker’s only 
child, Emma, and Dwight, captured some Philadel- 
phia heiress the other day, while she was in Europe. 
Mrs. Davis’ fortune must have been greatly increased 
in the last ten years, as it is well invested. No one 
in St. Louis can imagine a Davis making a bad in- 
vestment. 

One of the young widows who have come much 
to the front lately, is that Mrs. Scudder, who was 
a Cupples, taking the name of her adopted father, 
Samuel Cupples. 


She and her two sisters, Mrs. | 


Cliff Scudder, and Mrs. Walter C. Taylor, will come 
in for most of the Cupples money, for he will not 
give it all to charity. In fact, Mr. Cupples is mostly 
engaged in giving away money these days. Yet he 
can afford it and still have a vast fortune when 
he’s done. Mrs. Scudder, who was Amelia Cup- 
ples, now lives in the big house in West Pine boule- 
vard, and has helped her father entertain a great deal 
lately. He gives big receptions every now and 
then. All the Cupples nieces are tall, slim women, 
with Titian hair, and they dress beautifully—Mrs. 
W. H. Scudder especially. She had on a light blue 
broadcloth, embroidered in some Frenchy way in 
black and white, the other day, at somebody’s tea, 
which could not be surpassed even in your beloved 
It probably came from there, though. 
casually. 


Paree, Jane. 
The Walter Taylors enjoy society only 
Their interests are more on the intellectual order. 
There are slathers of other rich widows—Mrs. 
Updike, Emma’s mother, now in California; Mrs. 
Sanford, not likely to marry, but rich enough to give 
some nice man a comfortable home; Mrs. Florence 
Longstreth, who was one of the Bevis girls—Mrs. 
Lacey Crawford and Mrs. Roth are the others—and 
whom I always meet in the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, clipping her coupons; her stepmother, Mrs. 
Bevis, who is a peach of a widow, young, beautiful 
and accomplished; she was a Miss Rhodes, a South- 
ern girl, and sister of Mr. Cullen Battle, and she 
married her husband—who else?—only a short time 
before he died, much to the astonishment, not to say 
more, of the daughters and sons-in-law; Mrs. Ashley 
D. Scott, who got some of the Ames money, and will 
get more after awhile—the St. Nicholas Hotel Ames, 
you know—fortune founded on pork, the old firm =f 
Whitaker & Ames. They were the Armours of 
their days. Mrs. Scott is very attractive and dash- 
ing, and I thought would marry some Englishman 
who was here at the beginning of the Fair, but he 
went- back without results. Say, maybe that’s what 
took Mrs. Scott to Europe? She’s been there for 
nearly a year. Her mother, Mrs. Lucy-Ames, is aw- 
fully rich, too. Then there’s Mrs. McKittrick, 
with a million, at least, but it will have to be much 
divided, as she has five or six children; Mrs. “Billy” 
Lee, of the Old Crow brand, whose husband left 
money in large chunks; Mrs. Papin, who lives in 
Berlin avenue—Eugenia and Josephine’s 
with a half million, anyway; Mrs. Joe Lucas, who has 


mother— 


a smart fortune, and will soon, as I wrote you two 
weeks ago, take her old place in society. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if she opened a salon—she could do it, 
too; the vivacious and humorous Mrs. Thomas 
O’Reilly, whom the dear old doctor left with money 
to burn, who has only one son, but two step-sons, 
who are very charmingly devoted to her; Mrs. Rob- 
inson, whom I don’t know. but who is the mother of 
two nice young fellows that go about a good deal— 
one is a “follower” of that dainty Moselle Price. This 
last widow is young, very dressy, lives at one of the 
swell hotels, and travels all the time, owns a Florida 
orange grove, and a California prune-ranch, and four 
or five other establishments. I can’t see how in 
the world some bachelor hasn’t annexed her property, 
but men in this town are slow, Jane, and that’s the 
horrible truth. Charlie Wiggins’ two sisters, who 
are away from town most all the time, are wéll-to-do 
widows, and handsome ones, especially Mrs. Barnett. 
I don’t know the other—Mrs. Foster. And Mrs. 
Bob Mudd, who was Elizabeth Garth, and her moth- 
er, Mrs. Garth, are both in the class I’m mentioning. 
Bob left considerable property, and Mrs. Garth was 
always rich. They lead very quiet lives, and Eliza- 
beth is still quite poignantly mourning her husband's 
sudden death. 

That’s all for to-day, Jane, and expect you'll turn 
up your Grecian nose, because I’ve not said a word 
about the “doings” this week, nor Susan Thomson's 
wedding, nor Frances Johnson’s engagement to that 


’ 


young lieutenant whom I wrote about last summer, 
Van Leer Wills, who used to be major domo at 
most of the Board of Lady Manager tea-fights, and it 
was there that Frances met him—the only smart en- 
gagement that has come out of the Fair. Oh, I for- 
got almost to mention the engagement of pretty Bes- 
sie Finney, to Capt. Sherwood Cheney, also on Gen. 
Bates’ staff, in the Star Building. What is a World's 
Fair for, if not to marry us off—and all these wid- 
ows still on the market, too, Jane, The sky at night 
has been obscured by storks. The burden-bearing 
birds have visited some of your friends: the Jim 
Scudders, the George Simmonses, she was Virginia 
Wright; the Alfred Hebards, she was Daisy Brook- 
mire; the George Tiffanys, she was Marie Scanlan; 
the Edward Loves, she was Laura Sproule. 

Au revoir, my dearest Jenny Wren, and don’t for- 
get to send me some spring fashion hints soon. 

BLuE. Jay. 
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DR. COOPER’S “IMMORTALITY”’ 


BY W. M. R. 

For those persons to. whom the ques- 
tion of immortality is ever vital, and 
for the delight of those who delight in 
the mental exercise of reasoning close- 
ly from the seen and felt to the unseen, 
the little book “Immortality,” by Dr. 
William Colby Cooper, of Cleves, Ohio, 
will be welcome. The doctor reasons 
from nature to God, and from death 
to eternal life in a series of pros and 
cons extending over 172 pages. His 
method is concise and lucid, even when 
he is most technical in ‘his philosophic 
terms. He proves his point—the posi- 
tive, that we are immortal—at least to 
his own satisfaction. The doctor prob- 
ably believes that he writes us new ar- 
guments in this “chain” thereof, but he 
doesn’t improve on the familiar argu- 
ments of analogy, and when he comes 
to the end of his chain he has only to 
offer hope that “suspires from the 
earth and rains from the sky.” 

A recent writer in England has main- 
tained that “science has disproved all 
human theories for or against immor- 
tality.” This would seem to be true, 
at least to the extent that as science 
deals only with the known and expe- 
rienced it cannot prove what cannot be 
experienced. It has not disproved im- 
mortality be it said, but “all theories of 
immortality”—quite a different matter. 
Dr. Cooper’s theory is that immortality 
may be proven by a special sense vouch- 
safed to some, probably dormant in 
all, which permits of knowledge, per- 
ception, experience of the fact of im- 
mortality—through what we may call 
generally spiritualism. This- doesn't 
seem good proof to me. Suppose one 
dead speaks to me. That doesn’t prove 
immortality. If there be an existence 
after this life that does not prove an ex- 
isternice forever. When the life after 
this has been felt and known and lived 
by me, then it will be proof to me, but 
not before, and all the extant proof 
that those who have died yet live and 
may speak to some of us, is mighty 
shady and shabby. 1 can’t think that 
the dead come back chiefly to people 
with long hair and greasy vests, and I 
feel that the spirits who are quoted us 
by the mediums are deteriorated, in the 
first place, because of the absolutely un- 
important, trivial matter reported from 
their plane, and in the second because 


of the general character of those 
through whom they elect to commun- 
icate. I can’t believe that Lincoln, 
Napoleon, Shakespeare, Dickens, and 


other personalities of note while on 
this earth, who have been quoted to 
us from the Beyond, can have become 
such flabby intellectual “dubs” in the 
spirit world as their communications 
show them. Not a single fact that 
has helped the world has been reported 
from the dead, though they have been 
reported as talking for all the centuries. 
Christ Himself told us nothing of His 
three days in the tomb and Lazarus said 
nothing. 

Dr. Colby is a clever argufier, but he 
is guilty of false pretense when ‘he 


endeavors to lure us ontologically along 
until he puts us up against the plan- 





There’s no logic in spiritualism. It 
is a faith—comforting, I admit—but ab- 
solutely beyond logical demonstration. 
No faith in the religious sense is de- 
monstrable. Faith is above and be- 
yond reason. We do not have it ex- 
cept on the Roman Catholic theory that 
we get it by grace, and that we may 
attain to faith by praying for grace to 
believe. 

The fool saith in his heart there is 
no God. Yea, and it is another fool 
who says that God and immortality can 
be proved. They are not provable. 
They are immanent. That I believe 
in God proves nothing except that I 
believe im Him, and so with immortal- 
ity. The latter shall be proved to me 
when I experience it and—when shall 
that be, since I exist only in time and 
between events, and I cannot know un- 
til I experience it whether any exis- 
tence I have shall have an end. I do not 
know now when I shall die, and when I 
have died into another existence how 
shall I know by the mere fact that 
such other existence exists that it has 
not an end as this one has. Oh, when 
you get to chopping logic there 
is no end, because you surely fall into 
the vicious circle and the end of it all, 
outside of faith, is petitio principii. 

Dr. Cooper is lucid and succinct, but 
his conclusion that “the aggregate trend 
of things is affirmative of immortality” 
is only Butler’s analogy boiled down. 
Evolution’s continuance proves nothing, 
since it does not prove the continuance 
of personality—if the butterfly have no 
memory of the grub what is the life of 
the butterfly to the grub? If I live as 
another being without continuance of 
my present entity—that is not entity for 
me. And evolution does not promise 
me even probably, a continuation of 
my identity, just as the hereditary traits 
in me are but poor immortality for 
those who have gone before me to 
make me—how many thousands I can- 
not know. 

This little book is interesting and 
stimulative to the mind, but it is in- 
conclusive, just as John Fiske’s book on 
“Life Everlasting” jumps from logic to 
faith towards the end. At the grave- 
side, said John Stuart Mill, “Here rea- 
son ends and faith begins.” If one live 
by logic alone, there is no immortality 
—for pure, calm, cold logic would stop 
at the grave. There is no evidence 
for immortality but faith, even if it be 
only the dim, lukewarm faith of Epicte- 
tus, that “no harm can befall a good 
man, whether he be alive or dead..” Dr. 
Cooper claims to be an agnostic. If 
I read him aright he has a faith which 
may not move mountains, but may ac- 
cept table-tippings and spirit photo- 
graphs, but be that as it may, anyone 
who likes a little excursion in ontology, 
a little whirl in metaphysics, will do 
well to write to Dr. Cooper at Cleves, 
Ohio, for this book on “Immortality,” 
if only for the pleasure of refuting him 
—to one’s own satisfaction, at least. 

He ye 

Mrs. Brickrow: How do you manage 
to persuade your husband to buy you 
such expensive bonnets? 

Mrs. Topflatte: I take him shopping 
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Brides and Bridesmaids 


We call special attention to our large stock of rich gem 
jewelry in original designs for the fall and winter seasons. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


Seventh Sts. 
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SPECIAL AFTER 
THEATER SERVICE. 


N. E. cor. 7TH and LocusrT Srs. 








MUSIC FROM NOON 
TO MIDNIGHT. 


LAUGHLIN CATERING CO. 


N. D. LAUGHLIN, MANAGER, 
FORMERLY OF MISSOURI! ATHLETIC CLUB. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















with me, walk him around until he can’t 
stand, and then wind up in a bonnet 


store. He'll buy anything to get 
home.—New York Weekly. 
a a 


VALENTINE STOCKINGS 


Effort toward new ideas in valentines 
has this year taken a_ peculiar turn. 


Stockings bearing love tokens and mes- , 


sages are shortly to be offered to the 
seeker of the latest novelties. Some 
of this hosiery, indeed, is already on 
view, although it takes some little faith 
to regard it as being made especially 
for the festival. It is gaudy enough, 
with embroidered open-work in colors, 
and even with occasional hearts and 
darts in the design, but the thought of 
its being a valentine offering does not 
occur to the average person until it is 
suggested. It is said, however, that 
more explicit decoration is coming and 
that some of the stockings will have 
incorporated in the embroidery such 
sentiments as “To my own true love,” 
“To my valentine,” and the like. Even 
the comic touch is to be found in some, 
which will have such phrases as “Don’t 
be a kicker,” “Love is the foundation,” 
“True love endures through all chang- 


” 
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A ST. LOUIS MACHINE 


American inventive genius has done 
much to force the entire civilized world 
to do us honor, but it has been especially 
effective in making life more pleasant 
upon this sphere. One of the modern 
inventions which has earned the bless- 


ings of mankind and womankind the 
world over is the compressed air method 
of house cleaning. These machines, 
portable and permanent, so frequently 
seen on the streets and in the big hotels 
and office buildings of St. Louis and 
other large American and Canadian 
cities, have become equally as useful in 
England, France, Germany and other 
European countries. Both the portable 
and permanent apparatuses are in gen- 
eral use, the former in theaters, hotels 
and apartment houses. The Coliseum, 
one of London’s foremost playhouses, 
long since installed the dustless house 
cleaning machine and the management is 
highly pleased with its work. The tri- 
umph of this invention is a triumph for 
St. Louis, where the machine is manu- 
factured by the General Compressed Air 
House Cleaning Company, of No. 3927 
Olive street. The machines won a gold 
medal at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition. 


Let 
THE MODERN NOVEL 
CHAPTER I. 


The Prettiest Girl you ever saw. 


CHAPTER II. 
The young man interviews her pa. 


CHAPTER III. 
A wedding grand without a flaw. 


CHAPTER IV. 
An oath—a tear—a lot of jaw. 


CHAPTER V. 

“I’m going back home to my ma!” 
CHAPTER VI. 

Her maiden name restored by law. 


—The Editor. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 
THE MONKEY-DOODLE MILLION CLUB. 
To the Editor of the Mrrror: 


I am glad to see that exemplar of 
sedate progress, that tremendously re- 
spectable and conservative newspaper, 
the St. Louis Republic, awaken from its 
doped dreams of “esthetic uplift” and 
municipal prettyfication long enough to 
deliver an editorial with the caption, 
“Business and Civic Progress.” 

The editor has got business first, at 
last! For an interval of undetermined 
length, he is looking at things in their 
proper order, is driving with the horse 
ahead of the cart. It is an important 
concession, this admission that perhaps 
the manufacturing of $300,000,000 worth 
of goods in St. Louis, and the distribu- 
tion of these and $200,000,000 more of 
commodities of various sorts that are 
produced elsewhere, have something to 
do with the progress of the city, in fact, 
form the principal reason for the city’s 
existence. Relinquishing the belief that 
the attractiveness of the River des 
Peres, our wonderful art gallery, our 
“booleyvards” and our esthetically up- 
lifted daily newspapers were the sole 
cause why three-quarters of a million 
people gathered here on the bank of the 
Mississippi, is an advance in enlighten- 
ment for which the Republic should be 
given full credit. 

It still hugs close the idea, however, 
that the city must be made pretty, if it 
would grow. Well, let’s polish ’er 
up, then. I am willing to do my share. 
But do you remember the continual 
procession of visitors last summer, who 
told us we had one of the finest resi- 
dence sections of any city in the world, 
more fresh air and green grass and 
home beauty for people of moderate 
means? They meant it. They told the 
truth. 

We have already municipal 
beauty than we have individual eyes for. 
We have more home advantages than 
appreciation. We have more fine 
streets and fine driveways than we know 
how to use. 

There is an overwhelming -percentage 
of St. Louis territory a good distance 
this side of Kingshighway, that needs 
improving. To spend the last dollar we 
can borrow as a city for a chain of park- 
way in the outer fringe of the city, 
while at the same time we are neglect- 
ing streets and pavements and all man- 
ner of improvements down in the heart 
of the city, where thousands of people 
would use them, is not good business 
sense, or any other kind of sense. With 


more 


‘the front walk badly cracked, and the 


steps broken, shall we spend all our 
money for mosaic tile and new stained 
glass for the doorway? 

But I am by no means rabid on this 
parkway question. If I owned real es- 
tate out there, I would want it, bad. If 
I had a pull, and had been doing a lot 
of free public stunts, I would probably 
get to thinking that it was a rightful 
perquisite. In any case, if the rest of 
the town can stand it, I.can. I do 
insist, however, that “Business first and 
Civic Progress ‘Second,” is a proper 
amplification of that caption, as well as 


as a statement of concise basic truth. 
It is a principle with which the daily 
newspapers of this city have concerned 
themselves to a very small extent. They 
have missed an opportunity. They 
have not done their duty by St. Louis, 
as the Chicago papers have served Chi- 
eago. And their lack of leadership 
may accept its share of the blame for 
the fact that while Chicago, a younger 
city than St. Louis, is now busy with 
its “Three Million Club,” we are fumb- 
ling about with a “Million Club,” that 
we handle as gracefully and effectively 
as a year-old baby does an oyster fork, 
up to date. 

They have materially aided neither 
the business nor the civic progress. Too 
many strings—too many profitable 
schemes—too busy with politics—too lit- 


tle fire and vim and ginger. They are 
a well-nigh hopeless lot. 
Still, they are improving. They are 


gathering slowly from the weekly pub- 
lications of the city a store of ideas, 
which they draw upon as yet rather tim- 
idly and reluctantly. I hope the in- 
spiring effect of the weekly publications, 
together with the prodding of the lead- 
ing business men of the town, will work 
a change. I hope that the people of 
St. Louis can some day look to the daily 
papers to see what is really going on, 
and to learn of the best methods for in- 
creasing the power and prosperity of the 
Capital of the Southwest. 


Respectfully, We otoask: 


°, 
~~ 


City, Feb. 3, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mrrror: 

You ought to be ashamed to print 
that trivial “Blue Jay’s Chatter” in a 
paper of such serious interest as yours 
is usually. It is infra dig, even if 
amusing. WEDNESDAY CLUB. 

[Milady of the Wednesday Club 
should be ashamed to read *Blue Jay’s 
Chatter ” It is infra dig, even if it 
amuses her, to read _ it.—Eprror. |] 

: 

A NEW SANDWICH. 
New York, Jan. 31st, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mrrror: 

I send you this from the New York 
Sun as a morceau for your gourmet and 
gourmand readers in the West and 


elsewhere. It is a selection from an 
interview in that paper on Sunday, 
January 29th: 


“But if I might be permitted to use 
my judgment as to another matter, 
I should say the time had come for 
you to finish and serve those banana 
sandwiches. I have for some time 
been waiting for one or more before 
lighting my ci-ar.” 

The woman laughed, and taking the 
thin slices of banana she had been cut- 
ting, inserted little pieces of Camem- 
bert cheesé between them and passed 
them on the point of a knife. 

“A queer combination,” said the civil 
engineer, taking somewhat gingerly 
the small circle of banana and cheese 
offered him nicely balanced on the 
knife blade. 

“Queer, yes, but very good as Jo- 
sephine combines it.” answered the 
writer, accepting a second portion as 
a reward of appreciation. 


If whoso makes two blades of grass 
to grow where one grew before be a 
public benefactor, what. of him or her 
who adds to our only too limited sup- 
ply of sandwiches. I have tried it 
and—but each man to his taste. Your 
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Louis James’ Letter. 


To JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., 535 Olive Street, Saint Louis. 
From America’s Eminent Tragedian, 


LOUIS 


JAMES. 
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COLD CREAM-— in jars—25c, 35c, 50c and $1.00. 


ss JUDGE G DOLPH 


DRUG CO. 


515 Olive Street. 


St. Louis. 





St. Louis cafe managers should try to 
introduce it. J. K. Gwynne. 
% 
A QUERY. 
Belleville, Ill, Feb. 6th, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 
Wouldn’t the People’s United States 
Bank put up or what? SUBSCRIBER. 


[What.—Enrror. ] 
% 


A WEST-ENDER’S KICK. 
To the Editor of the Mrrror: 

Kick No. 1—Why can’t we have 
clean street cars, and why do we wom- 
en have to walk past a half dozen seats 
before we can find one where there is 
no spittoon near it. Then, too, why 
won't the Transit Company make their 
conductors shave once a week? Not one 


conductor in ten is clean shaven, and 
as for the collars—well “nuff sed.” A 
poor shop girl or elevator boy would 
lose her or his job if a slovenly ap- 
pearance were in evidence. We don't 
shop every day, yet we women have to 
face street car officials once or twice 
daily. Why can’t we see clean cars 
and clean conductors? 


Kick No. 2.—Why don’t you take up 
the servant girl question? It is one that 
needs airing. You have defended the 


’ school teachers and urged their claim 


for higher salaries, yet upon the whole, 
a teacher’s calling is not without its 
bright side. There is a sort of tone 
connected with the vocation somewhat 
like our aristocracy of birth. It has 
never been regarded as menial work. 
But what are we to say when it comes | 
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fo the poor servant girl? God knows, 
iy heart is with her. In no walk of 
ife is the work so arduous, so full of 
monotony, as that which falls to the 
‘hired girl.’ And she is of all other 
age-earners, probably, the most poor- 
y paid. Here in the West End there 
s a tacit understanding among house- 
wives that the cook shall not be paid 
reasonably good wages. If any one 
attempts to raise the figure from twenty 
to twenty-five dollars a howl is immedi- 
htely raised. Why should this be? Society 
omen who think nothing at all of 
pending from $100 to $150 for a sin- 
le gown—not to mention ‘hats—will 
turn out a servant girl if she begs for 
A raise of a dollar a week. Then if 
paid girl leaves a place where starva- 
tion wages are doled out to her and en- 
gages in a home where the wages are 
more munificent, she is boycotted; like- 
wise the good woman who employed 
her. Is this fair? Oh, it’s hard, I can 
tell you, and of those girls wao get only 
sixteen dollars a month, what can we 
say? Truly, I could not be a Christian 
on four dollars a week! 





BEssiIE R. 
& 
A WEIRD WORD. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28th, 1905. 
To the Editor of the Mrrror: 

What is the meaning of the word 
“useblied,” which occurs in the article, 
“The Character of Candida,” as a quo- 
tation by Sheppard Stevens of a quota- 
tion by James Huneker from George 
Bernard Shaw’s letter to Huneker about 
Candida. He says but for thus and so 
Candida would be a “useblied” slattern 
and voluptuary. I can’t find “use- 
blied” in Webster’s, the Century or the 
Standard dictionary. What does it 
mean. Respectfully, BA: heb: 

{Damfino.—Eprror. } 

oe 
BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 
Sioux City, Iowa, Jan. 20th. 
To the Editor of the Mrrror: 

Where can I procure books, _litera- 
ture, that is to say, printed for the 
blind. I have tried every book store 
in St. Louis. 

FATHER OF A BLIND GIRL. 

{The American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Ky., publishes 
quite a good-sized catalogue of books, 
including the chief English classics, the 
famous novels, plays and poems, his- 
tory, biography, civil government, lan- 
guages, mathematics and science. These 
are printed in American Braille, stereo- 
typed at the schools for the blind in 
Philadelphia, Michigan and St. Louis. 
The last catalogue to ‘hand, that of 
July 1st, 1904, shows a library of about 
500 volumes of value, some in German, 
French and Latin. There is even a 
cook book in the list, books on business, 
books on all the arts except painting. 
There is a book of “Stories of Mis- 
souri,” by Musick, Shea’s “Discovery 
and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley,” many nature books not of the 
latter day Seton-Thompson type. And 
a St. Louis poet, Mr. William Vincent 
Byars, is honored by the inclusion of 
four of his works, “Tannhauser;” “The 
House: of Fate,” “The Isle of Dreams,” 
and “New Songs to Old Tunes.” 
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For further information write-the pub- 
lishing house as aforesaid or Superin- 
tendent, Missouri School for the Blind, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Ebprror.]} 
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HA! HA! DISCOVERED AT LAST! 


Mr. Reidy don’t publish this if you 
think “you will loose your advertise- 
ments.” I see “they” again have the 
“Post-Dispatch” on “their list.” 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31st, ’o5. 
To the Editor of THE Mrtrror: 

I notice “Ed.” Butler’s Club has pro- 

posed “Dave” Francis for the Senator- 


ship. 
Now who is this “Dave” Francis? 
Was he not a “grain gambler?” “Elect- 


ed” mayor of St. Louis by “Ed.” Butler, 
and Tom Barrett but defeated by the 
people? Elected Governor of Missouri 
by the “yellow dog’ Democracy of the 
State but defeated by Ten Thousand 
majority in St. Louis where he was 
known. did he not take the “rump” 
end of Hoke Smith’s term as Secretary 
of the Interior when no self-respecting 
Democrat, or Republican either would 
take the place? after Hoke Smith re- 
signed leaving about Seven Months for 
some Non De Script. to fill, Francis 
didn’t know whether he (Francis) was 
a “Gold Democrat” or a “Silver Demo- 
crat,” in fact he was waiting to see 
which way “the cat would jump” in 
this State, expecting to “land in the 
band-wagon” which ever may it went, 
but when Cleveland offered the “petty 
job” to him after everybody else de- 
clined it, he “Jumped at the offer” and 
“made believe” he was the leader among 
the “Gold Democrats” of Missouri. 
Real Democrats or Republicans didn’t 
take kindly to Cleveland’s idea of hav- 
ing a “stock-ticker” in the “White 
House.” Did not Francis use “Ed” 
Butler as his “legislative agent” to ob- 
tain all the valuable franchises he now 
owns, and formerly did own? did he 
not also use “Ed” Butler to “elect” 
“little Rolly’ Wells mayor of St. Louis, 
when he, Wells, was beaten at the polls 
by over Ten Thousand Plurality? How 
many Circuit Judges today owe their 
“election” to Butler and Francis? nice 
state of affairs! Did not Francis also 
“run” a “World’s Fair” on other Peo- 
ple’s money? the Principal and Interest 
of which he does not intend to return— 
talk about “Baldy” Ryan’s “Graft,” “‘it 
isn’t in it.” Also was not Blair (““Hon- 
est Jim”) his principal “pal?” Is he not 
also the “silent partner” in the “Transit 
Co.,” and the St. Louis Republic” and 
other monopolies? I see “Freddie” Jud- 
son wants to lead a fight on the “Breed- 
ers’ Bill,” or rather “Breeder's Law” 
if “Freddie” is at all sincere let him lead 
a fight on the worst gambling monopoly 
in St. Louis, or Missouri, the Institution 
that hires him by the year, the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, yes “Freddie” take 
the beam out of your own eyes before 
you look for motes in other people’s 
eyes.” “Freddie” your “Police law” 
is dead. The “Breeder’s Law” is “rot- 
ten” and everybody that votes to keep it 
on the statute books is a thief, but the 
Merchants’ Exchange is equally (or 
more) “rotten.” The Race Gambling 
was just as bad under the Francis, Wells 
Julius Walsh Regime yes, and any 
scoundrel that votes against raising the 








W HEN you buy a WING PIANO, 

you buy at wholesale. You 
pay the actual cost of making it 
— only our wholesale profit add- 
ed. 
people do—at retail—you pay the 


expenses; you pay his profit and 
you pay the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he em- 
Ploys. 

The retail profit on a piano is 
never less than $75° often it is as 
much as $200. This is what you save 
by buying a WING PIANO direct 
from the factory. Isn’t it worth 
saving? 

Our plan of selling is not an ex- 
periment but a great success. In 
37 years, over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. 
They are recommended by seven 
Governors of States; by musical col- 
leges and schools; by prominent or- 
chestra leaders; music teachers and 
musicians. 

Every WING PIANO is guaran- 
teed for 12 years against any defect 
in tone, action, workmanship or 
material. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


We Pay Freight. 

NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 

We will place a WING 
PIANO in any home in the 
United States on trial without 
asking for any advance pay- 
ment or deposit. We pay the 
freight and other charges in 
advance. Jf the piano is not 
satisfactory after twenty 
days’ trial in your home, we 
take it back entirely at our 
expense. You pay us nothing 
and are under no more obli- 
gations to keep the piano 
than if you were examining 
at our factory. There is ab- 
solutely no risk or expense 
to you. Old instruments taken 
in exchange. 

















When you buy a piano as many 


retail dealer’s store rent and other 


“FOR 37 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO.’’ 


A Wing Style—45 Other Styles to Select from. 


WING PIANOS 


Sold direct from the factory, and in no other way. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Some of the_ special features 
which make the WING PIANO bet- 
ter than others are as follows: 

“Built up” wrest plank construc- 
tion; “dovetail” top and bottom 
frame construction; overstrung con- 
cert grand scale with extra long 
strings and largest sounding board 
area, giving great volume and 
power of tone; double lever grand 
repeating action; patent “capstan”’ 
regulating device; ‘“non-twisting”’ 
hammer shanks; noiseless ‘direct 
motion” pedal action; metal key bed 
support; extra heavy metal plate; 
metal depression bar; sound board 
of Canadian spruce selected for vi- 
brating qualities; cases of quarter 
sawed lumber throughout, double 
veneered with choicest Circassian 
walnut, figured mahogany and quar- 
tered oak; full length duet music 
desk; patent practice clavier. 


INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT. 


imitates perfectly the tones of the 
mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and 
banjo. Music written for these in- 
struments, with and without ac- 
companiment, can be played just as 
perfectly by a single player on the 
piano as though rendered by an 
orchestra. The original instrumen- 
tal attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any 
other piano. 


WING ORGANS. 


are made with the same care and 
sold. in the same way as WING 
PIANOS. Separate organ catalogue 
sent on request. 


A BOOK YOU NEED—FREE. 

If you intend to buy a piano, you 
need the “Book of Complete Infor- 
mation About Pianos,’ which we 
publish and will send free if you 
write for it. It tells everything 
that anyone can possibly want to 
know about pianos. If read care- 
fully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and fin- 
ish. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. You can have it 
free if you send us your name and 





address. 
355-35 West 13th St., 


WING & SON, NEW YORK. 


37th Year—Established 1868. 








death claim from Five to Ten Thousand 
Dollars in which people are wantonly 
killed by the Gould (or any other) Rail 
Roads is also a thief “Holy” Tom Mc- 
Pheeters “the Protestant Father Con- 
fessor” is also trying to put the race 
tracks “out of business ’Rah for Tom, 


I presume “Jim” Blair told him how to 
do it in that “phantom letter” he says 
he received, what would this City do if 
we didn’t have McPheeters to dispense 
“hot air” in winter, and “cold” or “liquid 
air,’ in Summer? Henry Nicolaus and 
“Charley” Turner get their money back 
































but ‘twas “a close shave.” Could you 
tell me if “Honest” John Scullin and 
“Honest” James Campbell contributed 
to Blair’s fund to prosecute the bood- 
lers?’ Mr. Editor did you read about 
the gathering of the “Buzzards,” “vul- 
tures,” “Carrion Crows” and “Para- 
sites” in New York, and Washington 
last week? 

Municipal ownership is sure to win 
this spring and every “frenzied finan- 
cier” is trying his hardest to “dump” 
his “ill-gotten” franchises on somebody 
else. 

Gentlemen of the “Million Club” 
[owners of Property atid Farms on 
South KingsHighway and property on 
13th, 14th, Olive, Market, Pine, Chestnut 
and other Streets} domr attempt to steal 
another Mayoralty Election or steal 
through those $9,000,000 worth of 
“Charter amendments,” we are watching 
you and if you do we will surely make 
the “Grand Jury’ Room and the Crim- 
inal Court “a clearing house for ideas” 
I would like to know Mr. Editor if any 
of thoose “Councilmen” or members of 
the “House of Delegates” that voted 
for that $9,000,000 worth of “Charter 
Amendments” pay any taxes? if so how 
much ? 


What’s the matter with Mr. (Circuit 
Atty.) Sager? He said if he was given 
laws he would resign if he couldn’t en- 
force them, we have bribery laws but the 
Millionaires who paid “Charlie” Kelly, 
Bersch, Albright, Denny, Faulkner et al 
are still “leading citizens.” Not one, or 
two men, but about one hundred who 
made their fortunes with bribery and 
boodling as the corner stone, these “fel- 
lows” names are “bandied” around the 
down town streets with no attempt at 
concealment, yes and the name of the 
“fellow” who started the “Posse Com- 
mitatus” murders Four years ago is 
PUBLIC PROPERTY, but his Father’s 
name “protects” him. It seems to be a 
case of, if you will protect me I will 
protect you, in all this “rotten business.” 
If “Tom” Niedringhaus swore once he 
contributed $21,000 to the Republican 
Campaign Fund and afterwards swore 
before the State Senate Investigating 
Committee that Adolphus Busch and 
Otto Stifel gave the greater part of it, 
is he (Tom Niedringhaus) not guilty of 
Perjury? also is that “fellow” Langton 
going to escape his just dues? a term 
in the Penitentiary for Grand Larceny. 
It seems to me that “Fred” Lehmann is 
not the injured party in this case, but the 
People of St. Louis are, and “Fred” 
Lehmann has no right (neither has the 
old “Butcher and Drovers Bank” wreck- 
ers and robbers and their relatives) to 
interfere with their “pulls.” Mr. Editor 
is the statement true that “Sam” Cup- 
ples is going to leave $2,000,000 to the 
School-Board of St. Louis so they can 
raise to the proper standard the salaries 
of the Teachers which he “Sam” Cup- 
ples “cut in two” when he was a member 
of the School-Board? 

If thoose “Grafters in the Legislature 
want to send a “mysterious Stranger” 
to the United States Senate what’s the 
matter with “Tom” (Booker Washing- 
ton) Goabout he’s the right color, I don’t 
believe he was in the “Star Route 
Frauds” don’t know if he’s a perjurer, 
don’t think he receives money from 
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spoken thought, 
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And here is something you should digest. 


“*The work that has.made spoken thought a part of standard literature.”” 


ODERN ELOQUENCE 


Editor in Chief 
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The spoken thought of any country is its best literature. The choicest sentiment _has_ been clothed in 
Reed’s MODERN ELOQUENCE is 
and you will find as much difference in the pleasure and benefit derived from reading 
MODERN ELOQUENCE compared with other books as you find in listening to a speaker speaking, 
rather than reading his thoughts. 


MODERN ELOQU ENCE speaks in pulsing tones to the heart. In these volumes 
the reader runs the whole gamut of eloquence from laughter to tears, from pathos to ridicule; k 
is mingled with unctious humor; the strong trenchant utterance of action with the droll fancies of the 
Not dull seriousness, but something for every man, no matter what the humor. 
difference what your station in life may be—whatever your vocation—gou need it. 


Our new_ co-operative plan permits for a limited time ONLY 
a very large reduction to a few early subscribers. 
may be made in payments to suit the customer. 





The small balance 














Get particulars at once, without any obligation on your part. 
Do not let this chance pass you. 


Send us a postal, or fill in your 


























name and address and mail attached coupon. 


DO IT Now. 





will be sent free of charge. 


355 Dearborn Street, 








SPECIAL OFFER. 


To every Mirror reader who returns coupon, or sends us a postal, a 
large, handsome SOUVENIR portfolio, containing 25 sample photo- 
gravures and chromatic plates, 80 specimen pages of brilliant 
After-Dinner Speeches, Addresses, Orations, Anecdotes, etc., 


De Bower-Elliott Company, 
CHICAGO, ILL. e 








Name 


Street 


FAMOUS AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES, 

CLASSIC AND POPULAR LECTURES, GREAT 
ADDRESSES, STATELY ORATIONS, REMINISCENCES, 
REPARTEE AND ANECDOTE, IN FIFTEEN HANDSOME VOLUMES 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE PHOTOGRAVURES AND COLOR PLATES 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE i: you could listen to the rollicking fun of Bob Burdette 


or sit enraptured by the stately sentences of Beecher or travel with Stanley “Through the Great Forest?” 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE 00 reserve a plate at a banquet given by such exclusive 
clubs as the Lotus, Home Market, Union League, etc., if Chauncey Depew, Joseph H. Choate or Mark Twain 
were to enliven the occasion by an after-dinner speech overflowing with wit, wisdom and humor? 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE 


lips of men like William E. Gladstone, Abraham Lincoln, or George William Curtis? 


“OULD YOU GIVE to sit in the Forum and hear the story of govern- 


ments by Bonaparte, Burke, Clay, Jefferson or Me Kinley? 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE oor the concentrated thoughts of the great thinkers, 
the product of the master minds in your own: home? Would you like to be able to call fortn at will some 
giant intellect and be entertained and inspired for an idle hour? 


to hear the priceless words of inspiration from the 
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It makes no 
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INQUIRY 
COUPON. 


De BOWER 
ELLIOTT Co., 
355 Dearborn St., 

Chicago. 
Please send me, without 
cost, SOUVENIR portfolio 
of sample pages, photo- 
Sravures and chromatic plates 
of MODERN ELOQUENCE: also 
regarding bindings, 
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Brewers I believe he gives them his 
money but he has a criminal record! 
“Charlie Knapp who writes thoose 
“brilliant” (?) articles (presumably in 
his sleep) in the Editorial part of the 
“Republic,” “Dave” Francis’ “sheet” 
would suit the “Freenzied Finance 
Gang” splendidly as a candidate for 


Mayor this Spring, the only trouble is, 
the “Fool-Killer’ might “get him” be- 
fore the Election, undoubtedly he is 
“ripe for picking.” The Writer would 
like to see an Honest MAN on a Munict- 
pal Ownership Platform elected this 
Spring and proposes the name of Rabbi 


Leon H, Harrison, @ man of sense, 


honor, not to be purchased by Political; 
Social Preferment. not a 
dummy, or a tool. Watch out for “old 
friend” Clarence Hoblitzelle “turning 
up” in the Election Commissioners’ of- 
fice, with Maroney, Carlisle, and Hob- 
litzelle in charge I bet Seth Cobb could 
again be “elected” to Congress, 


Financial, or 
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“Dave” Francis can not get that Sen- 
atorship! he being neither a Republican 
or a Democrat. (He’s the only man in 
the Country without a party) but I am 
looking to see “Have a look Dave” and 
His tools Morton and Farris and the 
“Brewer’s Friend” Niedringhaus, unite 
and send “Dave’s” “Pal,” He of the 
“Statue of Limitations,” “Cy” Wal- 
bridge to the United States Senate. “Cy” 
would be at home there with Burton, 
Aldrich, Addicks, (if he can get there) 
Dryden, Gorman, Mitchell, and “Alum 
Gum Shoe” William J. Stone of Mis- 
Isn’t that a “Fine Bunch?” 


souri. 
Very Respectfully 
ANDREW J. PRESTON. 
P. S. “Sam” Kennard is “back on 
Earth” wonder where he was the past 


three years? Oh! how Mr. Lionberger 
loves the “dear people (?) witness his 
“beautiful essay” in the “Chronicle” 
about “what a new Charter will do for 
the Citizens of St. Louis,” not saying 
what it would do for Mr. Lionberger, 
and Mr. Henry T. Kent tells in “figures 
of speech” what the “Million Club” will 
do for “The West End Business Men’s 
Association” Did Mr. Lionberger, Kent, 
of any other representative of “The 
“Million Club” ask or write the people 
of North, South, Central, or West St. 
Louis to share in either the Financial or 
Social spoils of the “World’s Fair’— 
most assuredly not!. Gentlemen, We are 
on to you! A LF 
ze 

St. Louis, Feb. 6, 
Editor of THE Mrrror: 

I wonder why the United Railways 
Company, the city authorities or the 
telephone and lighting companies per- 
mit that menace to life and limb to re- 
main on the corner of Eighth and Hick- 
ory streets. A telephone pole on that 
corner is so close to the tracks of the 
Cass avenue cars that turn there to 
continue south on Eighth street, that 
the rear platforms and steps of the 
coaches barely pass it. Persons un- 
acquainted with this danger might, in 
hurriedly alighting from a moving car 
or in standing on the rear step, be 
dashed against this post and seriously 
injured if not killed. It is more feasible 
to move the pole than the street car 
tracks and it should be done for the pro- 
tection of the public, who have enough 
risks to run every day without being 
compelled to face this kind. 

Hickory STREET. 


1905. 





“The Hotel Success of St. Louis.” 


he Hamilto 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple A ves.) 
Located in the choicest section of the city. 


Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms single 
or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re. 
ceptions a specialty. Bowling, billiards. turkish 
baths, ete. A delightful home for winter. For 
rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mer. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Charles Egbert Craddock, the novelist 
of the Tennessee mountains, is the author 
of a novel soon to be issued, entitled 
“The Storm Center.” The tale deals 
chiefly with flirtation, love and court- 
ship, and is described as light and enter- 
taining reading. The events occur dur- 
ing Civil War times and the principal 
scenes are laid in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, a spot which has been quite popu- 
lar with many novelists. In this story 
the leading characters are a Union army 
officer and a Southern girl. Charles 
Egbert Craddock is a St. Louis lady— 
Miss Mary N. Murfree. 

& 

The latest quarterly issue of the mag- 
azine Poet Lore contains among other 
interesting matter a translation of Su- 
dermann’s play, “St. John’s Fire,” in 
which Nance O’Neill made such an im- 
pression in Boston and New York. 
This magazine makes a specialty of 
translations of the newest foreigu 
dramas. There are interesting stud- 
ies of Lanier and W. E. Henley, and 
the usual Shakespearean  study-pro- 
gramme. It is published by the Poet 
Lore Company, Boston, single copies, 75 
cents. 


o, 
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McClure’s Magazine for February is 
notable for timely articles. Lincoln 
Steffens is represented by one on po- 
litical corruption, entitled “Rhode 
Island; A State for Sale;” Ray Stan- 
nard Baker writes knowingly on the 
question of “Lynching in the North,” 
and Judge Peter P. Grosscup, of the 
United States Court of Appeals, con- 
tributes on “How to Save the Corpo- 
ration.” In addition to these articles 
there is a strong line of fiction, stories 
from such well known authors as Booth 
Tarkington, Edwin Lefevre, Florence 
T. Cox, Samuel H. Adams, Harvey J. 
O’Higgins and Eugene Wood. 

bb & 


MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany held yesterday, the Board was in- 
creased from 21 to 25 members by the 
election of Messrs. John I. Beggs, of 
the North American Co. of New York 
City, Horatio N. Davis of the Smith & 


Davis Manufacturing Co., Saunders 
Norvell, of the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Co., and Dr. Robert J. 
O’Reilly, the well known physician; 
Judge Boyle was elected to the Board 
to fill a vacancy which has existed for 
some time. The class retiring was re- 
elected, and are Messrs. Charles Clark, 
John D. Davis, Harrison I. Drummond, 
George H. Goddard, Samuel E. Hoff- 
man, Wm. D. Orthwein and Hon. 
Rolla Wells. The balance of the Board 
is composed of Judge Wilbur F. Boyle, 
James E. Brock, Murray Carleton, Au- 
guste B. Ewing, ex-Gov. David R. Fran- 
cis, August Gehner, Charles H. Huttig, 
Breckenridge Jones, Wm. F. Nolker, 
H. Clay Pierce, Joseph Ramsey; Jr., 
Moses Rumsey, Robert H. Stockton 
and Julius S. Walsh. With this new 
affiliation the company is very much 
strengthened and better results, if pos- 
sible, may be expected for this year. 
The business for the past year showed 
very satisfactory increase in all of its 
departments. 

Trust companies in St. Louis have 
done more to develop this territory than 
perhaps any other one line of business. 










WE MAKE THEM, 


WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
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HOME DECORATING CoO., 





FRAMED PICTURE 


BEFORE BURNING YOUR MONEY, GET OUR PRICE OWN ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


FROM 25c 
UP 





315 FRISCO BUILDING. 








616 LOCUST STREET. 


BOOKS (323222) E85 200K stone 








Wasting money. Our 
coke is cleaner and 
lighter than hard coal, 
and one ton of coke will 
last as long as one ton 
of hard coal. 


Hard Coal... .$8.50 ton 
Coke.... ...$5.50 ton 





STOP 
SAVING 33 


DEVOY & FEUERBORN, x. 1 streer 











The City of St. Louis is now recognized 
as a great financial centre, largely inde- 
pendent of the East. Large undertak- 
ings, bond issues, etc., which formerly 
had to be financed away from home, are 
now Satisfactorily handled here to the 
benefit of investors of the city and 
State. This company was incorporated 
under the laws of Missouri in 1890, and 
is next to the oldest trust company now 
transacting business in St. Louis. 


te fe ob 
TWENTY OFF—A BARGAIN 
If you miss the special sale this week 
at the Georgia-Stimson Furniture and 
Carpet Company’s store, Nos. 616 and 
618 Washington avenue, you will not 
only lose money, but you will also miss 
the opportunity of securing some of the 
finest house furnishing articles to be 
obtained in St. Louis or any other city. 
Nothing in the large, varied and select 
stock of this popular store is reserved. 
A special inducement, a discount of 20 
per cent, is offered on any and all pur- 
chases. An extra fine line of carpets, 
draperies, rugs, office desks and furni- 
ture is being sacrificed. It’s the shop- 
ping bargain of a life-time. 
fe 


Vivian Page, Teacher Dramatic Art, 
Elocution, Weltner Conservatory, 3544 
Page boulevard. Proper methods given. 
Talent directed into right channel. In- 
dividual study made of pupils.  Arti- 
ficiality, staginess and mannerisms are 
done away with. Pupils acquire artistic 
finish, ease, intensity and “magnetism.” 

+ 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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“NO SNOW WHERE WE 60” 
“BUT BALMY AS JUNE” 


A SELECT CRUISE 
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BY THE PALATIAL S. S. 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise 


FROM N. Y. MARCH 7, 1905. 
Arrive at 





iy St ERE eee wm Woeunproneete March 10 
Havana, Cuba .... ..March 1] 4 
Santiago, Cuba... March 15 
Kingston, Jamaica ..March 16 4 
San Juan, Porto Rico ........ ..March 20 
Charl Amelia, St. Thomas... ...... March 22 7) 
Sridestean. Barbadoes ..............-. March 23 

Fort de France, Martinique__......... March 24 4 
MT. PELEE, St. pan, © Marti- 

nique . Sn cas eg. nh ae 4 
Hamilton, Bermuda........... dik teeace March 28 
Sp RE oh ae ae March 31 4 


Rates $150 Upwards. 


TO THE 


Azores, Madeira 


Canary Islands, Spain, 
Algeria, Sicily and Italy 


BY THE PALATIAL S. S. 


Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
FROM N. Y. APRIL 4, 1905. 


24 Days—Rates $90 and Upward. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 
Hambarg-AmericanLine 


901 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AT THE PLAY 
BY W. M. R. 
The Sho-gun. 
These musical comedies are becom- 
ing a bore. “The Sho-gun” is like all 
the rest. Girls, light, gags, scenery, 


reminiscent music. 

George Ade’s wit and humor are 
good, but they play around the old 
themes. The comedian, Mr. Henshaw, 
reels off a great many fair newspaper 
jokes. Also he is comically antic—but 
the funniest thing about him is the non- 
resilience, in his dancing and capering, 
of his seating capacity. He seems .io 
be paralyzed as to the middle distance 
of his rear elevation. 

Mr. Martindell, as the Sho-gun, is fair- 
ly amusing, even if his sententiousness 
is labored and his proverbs are but weak 
imitations of the method of inversion 
of old saws first made effective in “Lady 
Windemere’s Fan.” 

Christie McDonald, as Hunni-Bun, is 
singularly effective. She’s so clean and 
clear and ingenuous. She lacks, hap- 
pily, all touch of the stage, and seems 
frankly and innocently vivacious. There 
is no paint, or musk or loud color or 
double intent suggestion about her co- 
quetry, and her eyes look out at one 
with the lucent grace of unspoiled, un- 
artificial womanhood, while her voice 
is of the same fresh air, pastorally pure 
quality, and her movements are of a 
modest fluency of line. Christie Mc- 
Donald takes you away from the mere- 
tricious environment in which she is 
set, and makes you think of some little 
girl whom you used to know in some 
far innocent time. This lady js all the 
best of the show, since she searches you 
out of that self of yours which is pleased 
with the Shogun type of entertainment. 
Spring flowers and violets! but she’s 
good for that within one that is deeper 
than mere sense! 

Evelyn Ormsby sings well, but would 
sing better if she weren’t afraid to open 
her mouth, and she’d be more striking 
as Moo Zoo May if she didn’t devote 
too much of her art to disclosing her 
leg. I admit its pretty—especially in 
red, but William C. Weedon’s are just 
as fine in their way—he’s the tenor 
bachelor—and he isn’t worried about 
them in the least. Miss Ormsby has 
better talent than the showing of her 
leg, and besides, the leg doesn’t attract 
as it did. We've had too much of it. 
All successful dramatic art, recently, has 
been only leg-erdemain. Wow! Mr. 
Weedon sings well and looks good. Mr. 
E. P. Parsons, as a military grandee, 
looks like a warrior off a Japanese 
screen, or out of the picture of a Japa- 
nese play. He is tremendously suc- 
cessful in the setting—until he opens 
his mouth. 

Agnes Caine Brown, as the widow 
Omee Omi, is mildly captivating in her 
Hibernian type of looks, and she can 
sing much more than passably, while 
she has not a little genuine art in hu- 
morous acting. May Ten Broeck’s 
dowager, Hi Faloot, is excellent work, 
especially in the quieter features. When 
the role demands broader work _ she 
loses herself, and when such a large 
person gets lost it is hard for her to 
find herself again. 

There are others of a_ satisfactory 
level of merit—but the thing becomes a 
bore long before it’s over, unless you 
have a musical-comedy mind. All ex- 
cept petite Christie McDonald, with 
that I know not what of purity of at- 
mosphere about her and in her work. 
You rather resent her being pelted with 
some of the stuff that passes for wit in 
tue show, and in the finales you forget 
the whole sight and sound in her face 
and voice that “stand out” and obliter- 
ate all the rest as cheap and just a little 
stale and spoiled. 


Tim Murphy. 
At the Century Tim Murphy, with 


THE MIRROR 


Miss Sherrod, appears in a play that 


doesn’t amount to much. But Tim isa 


good deal. 
Mr. Murphy makes one want to fight 


with him. He’s a fine actor, with keen 
intelligence, subtlety, humor and artistic 
down to his toes. He does what he 
sets out to do in a way that shows how 
much more he could do. What he’s 
doing is all very nice, but he’s wasting 
his time. He is a truly great come- 
dian, who blends his sentiment and 
comedy more closely than’ any man on 
the stage. 

Why doesn’t he do more and better? 
Well, that might be thrown in the face 
of any of us, and we couldn’t answer 
it very well, except by saying: “Because 
we are ourselves.” 

Mr. Murphy is leisurely in his art. 
He doesn’t like work. He likes a nice 
easy part in which he can feel always 
like a man in an old, comfortable coat. 
He likes something temperamentally 
tepid, a little cynicism tempered with 
and tempering softness, something that 
is a sort of cross between Jk Marvel 
and Eugene Field. Now and then his 
Irish bubbles up, and the hurroo shows 
itself, but it’s only for a little, and he 
tles down to a sort of dolce far niente—, 
drifting through his part, without effort 
and without enthusiasm, concerned with 
little touches of character portrayal that 
are too fine to appeal to any but the ar- 
tist himself. Mr. Murphy is lazy— 
physically, rather than  intellectually— 
and he likes to drift and to exert him- 
self as little as possible in order not to 
emerge from his 
Murphy is a great actor, even when ar- 
tistically speaking, he is most somnam- 
bulistic. IT guess its all because he 
isn’t wholly actor—because he’s artist, 
writer, philosopher. too. His sense, his 
methods, his skill his sympathy and in- 
terest, touched to larger issues. would 
lift him to the topmost place in his pro- 
fession. 

But he is only a success with the few 
—like Sol Smith Russell, who practical- 
ly wasn’t discovered until he died. He 
affects plays keyed in the Russell style, 
and toned to the note of homely pathos 
with humorous enlivenments. People 
laugh and weep with him in a softly 
surrendering sort of fashion, but he 
doesn’t get into them beneath their most 
superficial sensibilities. The smiles-thro’- 
tears, April-rain-and-sunshine _ effect, 
the minor poet strain, the quaint whim- 
sical humor—all these are Murphy’s 
own now in .indefeasible monopoly, but 
they are but the effortless play of the 
man’s genius. “Isn’t he just too ten- 
derly good,” says the girl. “Yes,” says 
her best beau, “but you should have 
seen him in A Texas Steer. Great!” 
Diable! I’m afraid Mr. Murphy will 
never get away from that Hoyt hit of 
his in the brave davs of the later eigh- 
ties and early nineties. 

Miss Sherrod is a pleasant actress, a 
very pleasant actress, but she is Mur- 
phyized, too, and stops far short of 
what she might, could. would.or should 
do. Too bad about ’em both, isn’t it? 
And vet this criticism of these two 
charming people is a criticism that hits 
most of us right where we live. Alas, 
few of us can be forgiven as we for- 
give Mr. Murphy—he’s not _ fooling 
himself. He’s onto himself, and he 
laughs and tells a story or draws a 
quick cartoon to illustrate it. 

What’s the name of his play? Who 
cares? He’s never had a play that was 
worth thinking about. Oh. #4: Me: 
Murphy would only hit himself a swift 
kick in the pants and jolt himself into 
action worthy of the gifts that he allows 
to slumber, what a splendidly compell- 
ing as well as ingratiating actor he 
would be. 

Miss Sherrod should give him a talk- 
ine to. But it seems that he just dis- 
arms her, too. Oh, those Irish! How 
they do put the comether on us all. 








Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts. 








LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
Fad 


Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


Fd 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 

















semi-dream. Tim = 


rugs. 





Beating dust into your 
neighbor’s window. 


Three Phones. 





having your Carpets and Rugs beaten to pieces, 
use the dustless method to renovate 


your entire house. 


T started out as a cleaner of carpets and rugs. 
] But “The Dustless 
the floors. It cleans more than the carpets and 

: Its uses have been 
original scope enlarged so that now there isn't: a 
building—a room—a piece of furniture on this 
smiling sphere that wouldn’t be better for having 
some one or more of the different adaptations of the 
“Dustless Method” used inor upon it. 
pleased to show the wonderful and diverse uses to 
which the “Dustless Method” is now put. 

It now is being used allover the United 
Canada, England, Scotland, France, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Austria and Australia for not only cleaning, 
but renovating and disinfecting walls, ceilings, beds, 
mattresses, draperies, upholstered chairs, and wood- 
work of not only homes, but theaters, hotels, 
department stores, libraries and public buildings. 

It is being applied in perfuming rooms. 

Use pure cold compressed air to clean. 

Phone us and our man will call. 


GENERAL COMPRESSED AIR HOUSE CLEANING CO., 
3933 Olive Street.” Syrwiit"™ 


Method” doesn’t stop with 


extended, and its 


We will be 


States, 


clubs, 











i The New Washington | 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 


Kingshighway and Washington Boulevard, 


Accommodations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 
No Higher, Than Other First-Class Hotels. 
Arrangements can be made for 


Service. Table D’Hote Dinners. 


Banquets, Receptions, Weddings and Parties. 
Private Dining Parlors. 


tion Halls. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rates 
Strictly First-Class 


Banquet and Recep- 


JOHN C. KNAPP, MANAGER. 





After the theater, before the mati- 
nee or when down town shopping 


Ladies Restaurant 
or m# St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





The Odeon Stock. 

Apnarently, the trick has been done 
at the Odeon and Mr. Crawford’s stock 
company has settled down for a prosper- 
ous season. They manage things very 
cleverly at the Grand avenue theater, 
and the success of this venture is due 
as much to managerial sagacity as to the 
merit of the company. Practically the 
entire theater going population of the 
city was invited to attend the perform- 
ances given during the first weeks of the 
stock company’s occupancy of the Odeon, 
and hundreds, even thousands of people 
who would not otherwise have visited 
the theater came and saw, and were so 
well entertained that each and every one 
went away a “booster” for the new stock 
company. As a matter of fact, the roster 
of the Odeon stock, while not great in 
names, comprises a band of players well 
worth while in almost anything that 








CALIFORNIA 


via 


UNION PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 





Millions have been spent in the improvement of this 
line, and all human ingenuity has been adopted to 
protect its patrons against accident. The 
line is renowned for its fast trains 
and the general superiority of 
its service and equipment 


Tourist Sleepers a Specialty 


Inqatre at 


903 Olive Street 
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DO NOT MISS THE SPECIAL SALE THIS WEEK 


GEORGIA:STIMSO 


FURNITURE AND CARPET COMPANY, 


616-618 WASHINGTON AVENUE. 
Nothing in the House is Reserved. 


Furniture 
Carpets 
Draperies 
Rugs 
Office Desks 




















they essay. The performances have snap 
and vim, and the actors and, actresses 
play with an enthusiasm and earnestness 
almost incredible when five matinees 
weekly and a rehearsal daily are taken 
into consideration. 

Miss Evelyn Vaughn, a slender, rather 
fragile, Campbellesque young woman, 
addresses herself to a succession of long, 
difficult roles with remarkable energy 
and unflagging interest. She is quite a 
woman in her way, this obscure Western 
actress, and bears with easy grace the 
“leading lady” honors’ so suddenly 
thrust upon her. Though her “line of 
work,” up to the time she was called 
upon to play Glory Quayle in “The 
Christian” at a day’s notice, has been 
what is known in the vernacular of the 
theater as “heavies,” Miss Vaughn adapt- 
ed herself readily to new conditions and 
at no time since. has her work suggested 
that she was overweighted. This new 
“leading lady” may be depended on for 
a reasonable, and dramatically effective 
interpretation of any part entrusted to 
her. She never lapses into the mechan- 
ical, machine-like mouthings of her lines 
that show the mental and physical weari- 
ness that almost invariably result from 
the twice-a-day system. Eleven Juliets, 
the same number of Camilles, and other 
almost equally exhausting heroines have 
failed to rob her of a refreshing spon- 
taneity and enthusiasm. 

Another remarkable achievement is 
that of Mr. William: P. Carleton, who 
has come into his own as “leading man” 
via a hard road of characters and “bits” 
ranging from flinty-hearted military 
fathers to “silly ass” Englishmen. His 
Mercutio, more than any part he has-so 
far played, showed his ability to probe 
beneath the surface and obtain a firm 
grasp upon the character to be portrayed. 
Nature has peculiarly fitted Mr. Carle- 
ton for manly, heroic roles. Virility, 
frank, straightforward methods, and a 
gratifying absence of pose, are charac- 
teristic of this player. He has an air of 
distinction, too, of which his tailor shows 
appreciation. 

Miss Louise Mackintosh is a polished 
player, who inspires increased respect 
with every succeeding character. 

There is a stunning Titian beauty in 
the Odeon company named Maud Love, 
who is evidently not content to let per- 
sonal pulchritude alone win for her a 
position in her profession, but who 
inakes a conscientious and earnest effort 
to act as well, and succeeds in convine- 
ing her auditors of her seriousness of 
purpose. 

Miss Zoe Akins, in the sporadic ap- 
pearances she has made with this com- 
pany, has demonstrated her ability to 
rise superior to any playwright by mak- 
ing the “bits” allotted her “stand out” 
amazingly. Never has the role of 
“Page” in “Romeo and Juliet” appeared 
so prominent, and the ten-line part of the 
maid in “The Iron Master” was played 
with a sprightly assurance and pertness 
that make it stick in the memory. 

Miss: Marion Johnson, despite the fact 
that she is hampered by a_ singularly 
artificial and unsympathetic speaking 
voice, has “made good” in a variety of 
spots. 

The comedian, always an important 
member in a stock company. is Mr. Rob- 
ert Rogers. His methods are broad; he 
addresses his fun-making directly to the 


people “in front,’ and apparently it 
never fails to reach them, as the respon- 
sive laugh is always to be heard. 

A serious, insistent “villain” is Mr. 
Hardie Kirkland, and a versatile “ju- 
venile,” capable of giving a good account 
of himself in any “line,” is Mr. George 
Parker. 

The busiest man in the company is 
Mr. Frederick Sullivan, to whose re- 
sourceful stage management is due the 
adequate and interesting weekly produc- 
tions, and who seems to cast himself for 
any old part that is left over, but who, 
whether he appears as master or ser- 
vant, always does so in masterly manner. 

Good judgment in the selection of 
plays is also responsible for a great part 
of the Odeon’s prosperity. “Jim, the 
Penman,” the current bill, is proved by 
the attendance to be as much of a favor- 
ite as any of the preceding plays, and 
“The Moth and the Flame” next week 
should make a strong appeal to every 
matinee girl. 

PIERRE MARTEAU. 
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“A Chinese Honeymoon,” at the new 
Garrick this week, has sustained its 
reputation as a popular musical show- 
piece, despite the fact that it is not 
entirely new to the majority of St. Louis 
theater-goers. The audiences have 
been large and appreciative of the high 
class entertainment. Georgia Bryton, 
as Fi Fi, is original and clever, and 
consequently suffers little, if any, in 
comparison with Katie Barry, the orig- 
inal impersonator of the role. But 
she is not the only artist in the com- 
pany. The work of George Broderick 
as Hang Chow, the Emperor; Mabel la 
Baker as the Official Mother-in-Law; 
John L. Kearney, as Mr. Pineapple, and 
Regina McAvoy, as Mrs. Pineapple, is 
first class—all that could be desired. 
In fact, there isn’t a slow one in the 
company. The piece itself is just as 
smart and bright as it ever was, and 
much praise is due the management for 
the liberal manner in which the “dress” 
of “A Chinese Honeymoon” is kept up 
to the original standard of beauty. 


+ 


A ntimber of clever entertainers and 
actors are “saving the face” of “The Sem- 
inary Girl’ at the Grand this week bv 
their acting, singing and jests. And 
they are furnishing a first-class enter- 
tainment. The piece itself, a musical 
farce, lacks force, but J. Francis Doolev 
manages to talk much laughter into the 
audiences and so does Edward Clark, a 
dashing and versatile “sport.” Ruth 
Peebles, a petite singer, formerly of the 
“Prince of Pilsen’ company, renders 
several catchy songs, Harry Forsman, 
Harrv Barton and Alletta Bridgeford 
alsn contribute to the success of the per- 
formance. 


fe 


There is quite a collection of negro 
theatrical talent on tap at the Imperial 
this week. In fact, there are several 
members of the “Smart Set” company 
the equals of any negro performers on 
the stage. S. H. Dudley and John Bai- 
ley, comedians, approach closely the 
standard set by Walker and Williains. 
They appear as farmer and barber re- 
spectively and make no end of fun. J. 
I, Green, Lawrence Chenault, Marian 





Smart, Hattie Hopkins and Mamie Em- 
erson also do clever work. There are 
a number of voices naturally sweet and 
the singing is one of the features of the 
show. 


* 
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The best feature of the bunch of enter- 
taining ones oftered by the American 
3urlesquers at the Standard this week is 
Lottie Gilson, whose singing, a few 
years ago, of “Daddy Wouldn't Buy Me 
a Bow-Wow” captivated the popular 
song lovers of the country. Miss Gilson 
still possesses a rather rich voice and is 
singing several catchy songs. The spe- 
cialties of the show and the two bur- 
lesques complete a taking bill 
a 


. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS, 

For the two, probably three weeks be- 
ginning with the Sunday matinee, the 
Garrick presents a new star, Paula Ed- 
wardes, in a new musical bill, “Win- 
some Winnie.” Among the well-known 
people in Miss Edwardes’ support may 
be mentioned, Richard Chawner, Clar- 
ence Ames, Cecil James, Wm. Wolff, 
Edward Paulton, Isobell Hall, Marga- 
ret Walker, Ruth Gould and Florence 
Willing, all of whom have gained more 
or less distinction with musical plays. 
The piece had a long run in New York 
last season. Sale of seats begins Thurs- 
day morning. 

2, 
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Commencing next Sunday night “A 
Message from Mars,” a piece which has 
had considerable success, will be the 
attraction at the Century for a week. 
Charles Hawtrey, the talented English 
actor, will appear in the leading part, 
and the supporting company is said to 
be in keeping with the quality of the 
show. 


fe 


“Business is Business” comes to the 
Olympic for a week’s engagement next 
Monday night. William H. Crane will 
take the leading part. This is the piece 
that met such success in Paris, at the 
Comedie Francaise. ‘ 


fe 


“David Harum” will open a week’s 
engagement at the Grand with a neatinee 
performance next . Sunday afternoon. 
This popular show, in the hands of even 
a moderately good company, would 
prove a lucrative attraction, but it is said 
the producing company is all that could 
be desired. The character of David, 
the shrewd Yankee horse trader, is now 
quite well known and loved by theater- 
goers. 

?. 
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“The Blue Ribbon Girls” will present 
their “frolics” at the Standard next week, 
commencing Sunday night. There are 
in the company a variety of entertainers 
hard to beat. Good specialties, singing 
and other entertaining features will. be 


plentiful. Two burlesques cut of the 
ordinary are also promised. 
% 
A new play. will be presented next 


week at the Imperial. Its title is “For 
His Sister’s Honor.” It is said to pos- 
sess all the essentials of the modern 
melodrama and then some. A company 
of capable. young actors and actresses is 
said to be producing the piece. 





COWCATCHER 
AND CHEVIOT 


You can’t tell a milk 
train by the cowcatcher 
any more than you can 
call any cheviot “it” sim- 
ply because it’s tagged. 

Crombie Cheviot—from 
sturdy old Scotland—is 
“it.” And a suit of it- 
made as MacCarthy- 
Evans makes things is 
tagged $40. 











MacCarthy-Evans 
Tailoring Co. 


816-820 OLIVE STREET, 
Where the Post Office is opposite, and in 








which are Phones Main 2647 and B 300. 








choen’s 
Orchestra 


House Phone— 
Office—Odeon, Room T. K. Delmar 864 





St. Louis’ Leading 
Confectionery Store. 








When you were engaged 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 
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ALMOST DAILY- 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 
+, 716 OLIVER STREET 
ST. Lours 
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CHORAL—APOLLO 


A Heart to: Heart Talk on Musical 
Matters. 


These are deciduous days for the 
Choral Symphony. Theie is no deny- 
ing the fact that the society is going to 
the dogs. The excellent concert recent- 
ly given to a fine audience does not alter 
this melancholy tiuth. Even the an- 
nouncement that that monumental mu- 
sician and artist, Fritz Kre‘sler, is a so- 
loist of the near future, and that Gadski 
1s also an immanent probability, cannot 
save the poor old C. S. from the 
“demnition bowwows,” under the pres- 
ent regime. 

Prominent soloists are all very well 
in their way and make a fine garnish 
for the concerts, but the chorus and or- 
chestra are the. bone and sinew of the 
organization, and both have dwindled 
alarmingly this season; the remaining 
members of the old guard of the chorus, 
apathetic to a degree, apparently stay 
with the society more from 2 sense of 
duty than because of pleasure derived 
from the work. 

The prevailing petticoat government 
and the present unsympathetic~ conduc- 
tor are responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

The board of management swarms 
with women, of whom all are earnest 
and sincere, but few are qualified to pro- 
mote the society artistically, and not one 
is willing to accept the financial respon- 
sibility involved in the management of 
an organization like the Choral Sym- 
phony. The present series of concerts 
has been made possible by a greatly in- 
creased rate of subscription, which to 
many unwilling and disgruntied sub- 
scribers seems doubly unjust and incon- 
sistent, in the face of the fact that seats 
are sold to the general public for single 
concerts at a lower rate than subscribers 
pay for the season. 

One of the greatest mistakes made 
by the ladies, and one to which the pres- 
ent dismal state is largely due, was the 
renewal, for three years, of the present 
conductor’s contract. Mr. Ernst has 
ruined the chorus. Time was when the 
choral department of the society was the 
musical pride of this city, and in those 
days great choral works—three and four 
each season—regularly formed a part of 
the programme, and were given in a 
manner that compelled respect and ad- 
miration. Now “The Messiah” seems 
to be the only work of any length or pre- 
tension that the chorus is capable of 
giving, and even Handel’s popular work, 
which the chorus has sung so often that 
scores are almost superfluous, was given 
this season a presentation that was fun- 
ny when it was not disgusting. Such 
a thing as a new work is never consid- 
ered in the make-up of the Choral Sym- 
phony’s programme. Cities of half the 
size of St. Louis have had _ Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius’” and_ kindred 
choral compositions given by local so- 
cieties, but excepting “The Messiah.” 
the Choral Symphony’s conductor seeins 
unwilling to give more than scraps in the 
way of choral works. 

Mr. Ernst detests the drudgery of 
chorus drilling and shirks it as much as 
possible. He confessedly “hates” “The 
Messiah” and allows his feelings to 
influence him to the extent of not pre- 
paring the work sufficiently to make a 
smooth presentation possible. His vio- 
lent exertions while directing the per- 
formance do not make up for lack of 
rehearsing, and his antics on the plat- 
form are disturbing to the audience and 
confusing. alike to chorus and orchestra. 

As far as the presentation of orches- 
tral works is concerned, the Choral 
Symphony’s conductor is more fortu- 
nate, especially in modern composition, 
with which he is in sympathy. How- 
ever, Mr. Ernst’s arrogance, his con- 
temptuous, overbearing manner towards 
the musicians composing the orchestra, 
has antagonized them to.an extent that 
makes it difficult for the men to give 
him their best work...Then, too, while 
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they admire his talent, the orchestra 
players have little respect for Mr. Ernst’s 
knowledge and musicianship. He is not 
an intellectual musician, and has no 
patience for study; his knowledge of 
new scores is gained principally at re- 
hearsals, consequently his readings are 
generally superficial and fail to impress 
either his men or his audience. 

The society needs a broad, big musi- 
cian, one who is in sympathy with choral 
as well as orchestral work, and if such 
a man is not obtainable, a return to 
methods of twenty-five years ago when 
the Choral Society, under Mr. Otten, 
devoted itself exclusively to the presen- 
tation of choral works, and the Musical 
Union, under Mr. Waldauer, gave sym- 
phony concerts, is preferable. Changes 
in managerial policy are also very much 
to be desired. An experienced matager 
is needed to put the society on its feet. 
and by giving the music loving public 
the pabulum it wants, fill the subscrip- 
tion list with eager, instead of reluctant, 
patrons. 

The Apollo Club displayed excellent 
taste in the selection of soloists for Mon- 
day’s concert. In fact, “the boys” rather 
overreached themselves, as Anton Hek- 
king and Muriel Foster seemed rather 
formidable and too solid for the Apol- 


.lo’s subscribers, many of whom must 


have turned over their tickets for the 
concert to musical friends, as the audi- 
ence was decidedly musical, and hardly 
as fashionable as usual! Heretofore the 
audience has been “the thing” at Apollo 
functions, but on this occasion the solo- 
ists were paramount. NHekking has a 
luscious tone, and plays with exquisite 
taste. His programme conformed to 
Apollo Club restrictions and the encores 
consisted of the inevitable “Berceuse” 
from “Jocelyn” and Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei,” without which numbers no Apol- 
lo programme is complete. 

Miss Foster, a lavishly proportioned 
English singer, has a presence and per- 
sonality that stills criticism. Her voice 
is a big contralto, uneven as to quality 
and limited as to range, but the temper- 
ament displayed, and the musicianship 
evidenced in her work stamp her a great 
concert singer. Her enunciation is flaw- 
less—but, banish cold analysis, so love- 
ly a creature is to be adored, not dis- 
sected. 

The club’s numbers were regarded by 
the audience as “reliefs” for the soloists 
and were followed with but indifferent 
attention, but “the boys,” bubbling over 
with enthusiasm, responded eagerly to 
their friends’ demands for encores. They 
sang with much spirit a march entitled 
“The Conquerors,’ and then attacked 
Nevin’s “King and Singer,” to which 
they imparted an unintentioned note of 
comedy with an uneasy falsetto “high” 
C. “Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane,” 
was addressed with the most honorable 
intentions, but they proved untrue to her 
pitch, which was haplessly curdled, af- 
fecting the amiable auditory, with some- 
thing akin to aural dyspepsia. 

Galloway’s immense talent and ability 
are always in evidence when he deals 
with real music, but when he attempts 
to frivol he fails dismally, and the Apol- 
lo’s clientele misses the light, airy touch 
that Robyn gave to musical nothings. 
Nobody, least of all the director himself, 
ever took the Apollo seriously in the 
Robyn days; the aim of the club, frank- 
ly expressed, was to amuse, and every 
przgramme had its “La, la, la” chorus, 
wiiich invariably proved to be the most 
popular number. 

There is good stuff in the chorus, al- 
beit the basses are inclined to buzz at 
low notes like bumblebees under an in- 
yerted dish-pan; the tenors having some- 
thing of the same tinny quality—unhap- 
pily, less repressed. 

“The boys” are making desperate ef- 
forts not to be gold-bricked again in the 
way of soloists, and so, disregarding 
their rule of engaging only artists who 
have not previously appeared here with 
other organizations, they have discreetly 
secured for their next concert Miss Lou- 
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ise Homer and Campanari, both of Fred Hawley, Mrs. T. M. McCorkell, 
whom appeared with much eclat in the Mrs. David O'Neil, Mrs. Guido Panta- 
concerts of the Choral Symphony So- leoni, Mrs. Chas. P. Pettus, Mrs. 
ciety. Lewis Rumsey, Mrs. Stanley Stoner, 
“ PrerRE MARTEAU. Mrs. S. L. Swarts, Mrs. W. D. 
% Thompson, Mrs. J. Bissel Ware, Mrs. 
Recital for Charity. Harry Wallace, Miss Donaldson, Miss 
A musical and French recital for the Eiseman, Miss Florence Eiseman, Miss 
charitable purpose of aiding the Aux- Edith O'Neil, Miss Julia Rumsey, 
iliary of the Martha Parson’s Hospi- Miss Short, Miss Semple, Miss Wood, 
tal, will be given Friday, February 17, Miss Jessie Wright, Miss Wright. 
at 3 p. m. at St. Peter’s parish house, The programme follows: 1. Song— 
corner of Spring and Lindell avenues, ‘Hush, My Little One,” E. Bevignani, 
by Mrs. Henriette Boutemy, Mrs. W. Mrs. W. K. Stanard. 2. L’Ecole Des 
K. Stanard and Miss Caroline Lack- Femmes, Act V., Scene 2, Moliere, 
land. Mr. Charles Galloway will Mme. Henriette Boutemy. 3. Songs-— 
serve as accompanist. A large num- (a) “Ich Liebe Dich,” Greig; (b) “Sap- 
ber of matrons and maids prominent piche Ode,” Brahms; Miss Caroline 
in society and charitable enterprises Lackland. 4. “L’Epave,” Francois 


Coppee, Mme. Henriette Boutemy. 5. 


have lent their aid to make the enter- 
Song—‘“Since We Parted,” Allitsen, by 


tainment the success it promises to 


be, both artistically and financially. Miss Caroline Lackland. 6. “Le 
The patronesses are: Mrs. Henry Monde,” by Mme. Henriette Boutemy. 
Boeckeler, Mrs. Gouveneur Calhoun, 7. (a) “Oh! Let Night Speak of Me.” 
Mrs. Joseph Dickson, Jr., Mrs. G. W. Chadwick; (b) “A Little Maiden 
J. D. Perry Francis, Mrs. J. U. Loves a Boy,’ H. Clough Leighter, by 
Green. Mrs. Marshall Hodgman, Mrs. Mrs. W. K. Stanard. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Wall street quotations are still tend- 
ing upwards. This must be said par- 
ticularly of those issues which have been 
the most prominent in. recent bull oper- 
ations. The occasional reactions do not 
amount to much. They, as a rule, mere- 
ly invite fresh buying and anxious cov- 
ering by timid bears. There’s no appar- 
ent disposition on the part of the reac- 
tionaries to force the fighting. The pow- 
ers that be are all arrayed on the bull 
side of the market. This is patent to all 
who have minds to observe and think. 
In the past three months, the bears have 
been whipped and whipsawed so fre- 
quently, and so badly, that they may be 
excused for their present lack of ‘‘nerve”’ 
and audacity. As matters stand, it looks 
almost hopeless to sell for “short ac- 
count.” This, however, does not neces- 
sarily prove that the time for bear oper- 
ations is still far off in the future. For 
all we know, the powerful interests may 
already have put out extensive “short” 
lines in many active stocks. The out- 
sider generally is completely in the dark. 
He listens to vague rumors, which are 
whispered in his ears by fellows who 
know no more about the market than he 
does. Some one or other tells him 
confidentially that Keene has been seen 
entering the office of a well-known medi- 
ocre bear...He-~ forthwith . connects 


Keene’s name with» a deeply-laid -plot 


to wreck the entire market. At the same 
time, the old wily operator is- loaded 
with stocks to the guards and using 
every means at his command .to put quo- 
tations higher. And so-it is all the time, 
especially in periods of excitement. 

As above said, this may be the very 
time to sell stocks for “short” account. 
But who knows this definitely? No one, 
except those .who are in the plot 6f the 
mighty. ones. For an outsider to sell 
stocks he does not own,'on mere guess 
or indefinite deductions from what he 
observes or hears, is like tempting fate. 
It is amost dangerous proposition: -The 
writer of this remembers scores of un- 
lucky traders who were rash enough to 
“morikey” with the buaz-saw, and who 
have never since ceased. regretting it. 
Selling for “short” account is such_risky 
business chiefly for the reason that the 
insiders connected with the clique con- 
trolling the particular stock are in posi- 
tion to keep tab on all bear sales. The 
greater the number of those who “date 
to go “short,” the easier the task of the 
clique to advance the price. 

As it is, it will be advisable for these 
who are anxious to make a good turn 
on the bear side of the market to await 
the first real indications of an appraoch- 
ing “slump.” Up to this writing, no 
definite reactionary symptoms have as 
yet been noticeable. Of course,. prices, 
in many instances, are absurdly inflated 
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and thereby intimate that the. reaction 
cannot be much longer delayed. Taken 
as a whole, however, and closely con- 
sidered, it is quite evident that the bulls 
are still in control. This is shown very 
clearly by the success which meets every 
attempt at lifting quotations for their 
particular “trump” cards. Besides, the 
would-be seller should also bear in mind 
that the supply of stocks available for 
shrewd, bold bull manipulation is not as 
yet exhausted. 

At the same time, however, it cannot 
be gainsaid that it is a foolish market. 
The operators a Ja hausse are riding for 
a fall, and that at a pretty fast gait. 
That they are not meeting with quite 
the success they anticipated all along, 
is evidenced by the desperate character, 
the naive effrontery of their operations 
in Reading, Union Pacific and some 
other issues. Every time the market 
gives signs of weakness and of crum- 
bling away, one of the “specialties” is 
promptly rigged up in the most approved 
style and sent kiting. The other day, 
when selling pressure made its appear- 
ance in unmistakable fashion, Reading 
common went up at a fast and furious 
pace, with transactions making an enor- 
mous total. As soon as docile traders 
noticed the upward manipulation in this 
particular stock, they ceased selling and 
resumed buying. Reading had saved 
the field again for the bulls. 

The movements of ‘Reading. common 
are astonishing, to say the least. Who 
would have thought in 1899, when this 
stock could be bought by the ream at 
about 25, that it would ever sell at 93, 
or thereabouts, and pay a dividend? 
There used to be times, five or six years 
ago, when even the boldest trader would 
have shrunk from buying Reading com- 
mon, or any other’ of the anthracite 
stocks that had recently emerged from 
receivers’ hands. Assuming that Read- 
ing common is a three per cent stock, 
the question may be asked: Does its 
present price invite buying by cautious 
people? The answer to this cannot be 
but negative. That inside interests, or 
competing lines, are buying the shares 
at present altitudinous quotations, cat- 
not be presumed for a moment. Neither 
the Vanderbilts nor the Morgans will 
make asses of themselves by purchasing 
tremendous blocks of a stock that has 
already risen more than fifty points 
from the low level of last year. Who, 
then, is buying Reading common? Man- 
ipulators, undoubtedly, acting in the 
interest of the bull cliques. It is not 
credible that the public could be very 
much interested in Reading; in fact. it 
never was. 

New York Central made interesting 
movements latterly. It is doubtless feel- 
ing the hand of the stock-jobber, also. 
It is, at this writing, being bought in 


large amounts, at about 150. As a five ; 


per cent stock, it cannot be regarded as 
anything like a bargain at the present 
levei. There’s no particularly urgent 
reason for anybody rushing pell-mell 
to purchase a stock that yields only 
about 3 I-3 per cent on the investment, 
even when it is conceded to hold out 
strong hopes of larger returns within 
the not remote future. The value of 
New York Central has always been more 


or less influenced by sentimental rea- 


sons. Being a Vanderbilt . stock, con- 
servative people were and are willing to 
pay prices for it which they would con- 
sider ridiculous in any other instance. 
New York Central is, of course, a prom- 
ising issue if bought for an investment 
for a “long pull.” Ultimately, it will 
sell at a much higher level than that 
touched by it in the.early part of 1902, 
But the trader who buys it on. margin 
is simply gambling. He may win, and 
he may not. Under existing conditions, 
the prospects are that he will win, if he 
operates with caution. 

Pennsylvania should be watched. At- 
tention was called to it in these columns 
only two or three weeks ago. It is 
undoubtedly preparing to move upwards. 
It has not as yet participated in ‘the 
general advance to any marked extent. 
It would not be surprising to old-time 
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Operators in Wall street if this stock 
were eventually to sell at a much higher 
price than New York Central. Intrin- 
sically, perhaps, it is worth more than 
the latter, notwithstanding all the val- 
uable equities which will in the course 
of time enhance the value of New York 
Central very decidedly. The Pennsyl- 
vania has a more productive territory. 
Its earnings are enormous. It is, pro- 
portionately, expending materially larger 


amounts, for improvements and equip- 


ment, than is the chief Vanderbilt sys- 
tem. To an investor, therefore, Penn- 
sylvania shares will and should look 
more tempting than New York Central. 
Besides, Cassatt’s stock is practically on 
a six per cent dividend basis, and for 
this reason alone, if for no other, worth 
more than the Vanderbilt issue. How- 
ever, these are matters that cannot be 
decided off-hand. Personal predilections 
and various influences, in other words, 
the imponderabilities, frequently have 
the determining voice in the selections 
of investments. 

The report that Hill and Morgan have 
secured control of the Erie does not 
seem to have a very stimulating effect 
on the shares of this company. The 
stock is acting disappointingly to its 
friends, especially when comparison is 
made with the brilliant manipulative 
successes scored in Reading common. 
Erie is doubtless an interesting possi- 
bility. It is a stock that must not be 
overlooked, in spite of the advarice it 
has already recorded. 

The earnings of the United States 
Steel Corporation do not as yet justify 
expectations of a resumption of divi- 
dends on the common shares. The 
quarterly statement recently issued was 
not particularly encouraging to enthu- 
siasts on the stock. While the company 
is doing well, its earnings are still ma- 
terially below the high level of 1902. 

The rise in Delaware & Hudson is 
held to be due to purchases for New 
York Central account. The stock has 
crossed 190, touching 195 at one time. 
If the New York Central were to absorb 
this property, it would have no reason 
to regret it. The Delaware & Hudson 
is a good investment. Its earning capa- 
city is susceptible of great development. 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 

There’s not much to comment upon in 
the local situation. Price changes in 
the past week have been unimportant. 
Honors are about even between the 
opposing factions. Sentiment is still 
hopeful in the brokerage community. 
The cheerful news from New York is 
making bright faces on Fourth street. 
Brokers believe that a continuation of 
the upward tendency in Wall street will 
sooner or later lead to more interesting 
doings in St. Louis. They may be right. 
The bull fever does not, as a rule, 
invade or afflict one small part of the 
country only. Judging trom ‘present 
indications, however, it does not seem 
likely that there will be anything like an 
uproarious bull market in St. Louis dur- 
ing the year 1905. The speculative appe- 
tite in this burg is rather jaded. Would- 
be buyers are cautious and exercising 
wholesome discrimination in their selec- 
tions. This is well. The more con- 
servative the investor and speculator, the 
better and more profitable the broker's 
business should prove in the end. 

In the bank and trust company group 
a little more activity manifested itself 
in the last three or four days. Missouri- 
Lincoln, after a sharp spurt, has receded 
some again. At this time, it is quoted 
at 134 bid, 136 asked. Commonwealth 
is selling at about 30134 and 302. It 
rose some four points latterly on rather 
small transactions. For Bank of Com- 
merce 304% is bid, 308 asked; for Amer- 
ican Exchange 354 is bid, none offered. 
German Savings is still quoted at its old 
figure, 400 bid. There are no offerings. 
For Mississippi Valley 352% is bad, 
35314 asked; for Third National 316 is 
bid, 320 asked. For Mechanics’ 282 is 
asked, with no bids at this writing. 

Reports have it that negotiations for 
the sale of the controlling interest in 
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the United Railways Co. are practically 
completed. The North American, it is 
said, will take over the majority hold- 
ings of Brown Bros. & Co. The pre- 
ferred has risen to 70; the common is 
selling, in a small way, at 22%4 and 2214 


to 224%. The 4 per cent bonds are going 
at 86%. The Recorder of Deeds has 


canceled $3,000,000 of United Railways 
4s. These were the bonds which were 
set aside originally for the purchase of 
the Suburban system. As the purchase 
could not be brought about, the bonds 
had to be canceled. For Union Depot 
Ry. 6s 116% is bid; for East St. Louis 
& Suburban 5s 103 is asked, 102% bid. 

A sale of 100 shares of Laclede Gas 
common was made, the other day, at 
101. For National Candy first preferred 
IOI is bid, 102 asked. For Coal & Coke 
common 63% is bid, 63% asked. For 
the preferred 74 is bid. 

The official records of the St. Louis 
Stock Exchange show that, during the 
year 1904, the total amount of securities 
sold on the floor was over $10,000,000. 
The bank. and trust company issues at- 
tracted the most attention. Sales there- 
in amounted to over $5,000,000. The 
sales in traction shares aggregated al- 
most $3,000,000. 

Bank clearances, last week, were some- 
what smaller. The demand for loans 
is reported to grow less. Interest rates 
are unchanged, the extremes being 4 
and 5% per cent. Sterling is still tend- 
ing upward. The last quotation was 


$4.8854. 
ae 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

W. S—-Do not think much of Kansas 
City Southern 3s at present quotations. 
Would prefer selling and re-investing in 
something more tempting as a_specula- 
tive investment. Would prefer Erie 
collateral coal trust 4s. 

Subscriber, Erie, Pa-—Would not ad- 
vise selling International Paper com- 
mon at such great sacrifice. You should 
be able to get more for it in course of 
time. ; ; 

J. P. M., Carroll, Ia—Consider Mis- 
souri Pacific and Baltimore & Ohio good 
investment purchases. If you should buy 
at present, and afterwards, in case of a 
“slump,” refuse to be scared into let- 
ting go, you would doubtless reap hand- 
some profits on your holdings in the not 
remote future. High on B. & O. was 
1144, in 1901; high on Missouri Pacific 
was 124%, same year. 

oe te te 

Genius is some sort of neurosis, an 
uncalculated nervous disease. The few 
men of genius I have met were ex- 
ceedingly impossible persons. They are 
certainly entirely out ‘of place in the 
medical profession, where even clever- 
ness is not to be encouraged. Indeed; 
of all desperately dangerous persons 
the brilliant surgeon is the most la- 
mentable-—Sir Frederick Treves, in the 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & firmstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. »* Demand these Brands. 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


The Millionaire Baby, Anna K. Green, 
$1.20; The Man on the Box, MacGrath, 
$1.20: The Prospector, Ralph Connor, 
$1.20; The Silence of Mrs. Harrold, 
Gardenhire, $1.20; The Truants, A. E. 
W Mason, $1.20; American Traits, Mun- 
sterberg, $1.60; Denizens of the Deep, 
Bullen, $1.75. Also a complete line 
of text-books used in St. Louis public 
and private schools. 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
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Method 
for Cultivation of 
Male Voices, Especially Tenors. 
Box 764, City. 








806 Olive street. 
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GARRICK 


Chestnut St., between B’ way and 6th, 
Management, Messrs. Shubert. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL COMEDY 


Chinese Honeymoon 


Wed. and Sun. Mat. 50c. Sat. Mat, 50c to $}. 
Eves. 50c. to $1.50. All Reserved. 
Bell, Main 208; Kin, B 1079 


SUNDAY MATINEE, FEBRUARY 12, 
PAULA EDWARDES 


WINSOME WINNIE 
CENTURY 








THIS WEEK NEXT SUNDAY 
Mr, TIM MURPHY Seats Thursday | 
AND Charles Hawtrey | 
Dorothy Sherrod in his 
Thurs,, Fri. and Sat. ever welcome company | 
Nights and Sat. Mat. A MESSAGE 
When A Man Marries FROM MARS. 





OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK Next Monday, Feb. 13 | 
Henry W. Savage Charles Frohman 
offers presents 


Wm. H. Crane 


In the Comedie Fran- 
caise Paris Success . 


The Sho-Gun 


First Joint Work of 
George Ade and 
Gustave Luders. 








Business is Business | 





Regular Matinee Sat. 
25c Daily Matinees 


i M DERIA Nights, Best Seats 50. 


THIS WEEK 


The Smart Set. | 


Best Colored Show on Earth. 
Next Week—For His Sister’s Honor, 


ST. Louis’ 
ke AN MOST POPULAR 
HEATRE 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c and 50c. 
Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. | 


Melliville B. Raymond's Musical & Travesty Co. 


The Seminary Girl 
60—PEOPLE-—60 
Next Sunday Mat.—David Harum. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 


| 
Tenth and Pine | 
} 








NEXT WEEE, 


Blue | 
Ribbon 
Girls. | 


THIS WEEK, 


AMERICAN 
BURLESQUERS. 








Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 







2 ~ 


“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 








Polly Prise: | went to a fortune-tell- 


er to find out whom I was going to 
marry. 

Dolly Wyse: So did I, and I found 
out, 


“Oh! what fortune-teller did vou 


consult ?” 


“Bradstreet.”—Cleveland Leader. 


THE MIRROR 


VERY LARGE CITY IN TEXAS, 


Dm OKLAHOMA &INDIAN 
7 DTERRITORY 15 Lee 


NOW A NATIONAL: BANK 
After in which period it 
enjoyed to the fullest extent the 
confidence and respect of the 
men and other patrons of St. Louis and 
the West, the American Exchange Bank 
has taken another step upward and new 
enjoys the confidence of the United 
States government itself. Since Febru- 
ary I it has been a depository of the 
United States funds. This is a recogni- 
tion of its long and faithful service as a 
financial institution as well as a strong 
endorsement of the honesty, integrity 
and business acumen of the men who 
control its destiny. 

The fact that the institution is now 
known as the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank has caused no change in its 
policy. All patrons, large and small, re- 
ceive the same first-class treatment al- 
ways accorded them by officials and em- 
ployes. And the same interest, 3 per 
cent, is still paid on time deposits. The 
American Exchange National Bank has 
been a constantly growing success since 
its inception nearly a half a century ago. 
Its business is conducted to-day as it has 
always been, along the old established 
lines of banking, a wide berth being 
given to the reckless, high financiering 
methods which have of late come into 
vogue. ©The bank’s business is the 
business of many of the city’s most 
highly respected merchants. They ex- 
ercise supervision over its affairs and 
transactions and through their substan- 
tial mercantile connections throughout 
the country, have built up a most lucra- 
tive patronage for the institution. 

A glance at the report of the bank 
which was issued November last, shows 
the great value of its resources.. At 
that time they amounted to $7,519,517.77. 
On January 1, last, its 
the total of $7,608, 156.44. 
the bank is voluminous, It 
business of the bank is voluminous. It 


has such a solid standing and its em- 
ployes and officers and directors are so 
popular and competent that the busi- 
ness is constantly expanding. Novem- 
ber last the amount of time loans to the 
credit of the bank was $2,750,755.22, 
while its demand loans aggregated $2,- 
450,750. The bonds and real estate it 
held were valued at $20,153.04, while 
it had cash in other banks and its own 
vaults amounting to $2,163,859.21. As 
a depository it ranks among the lead- 
ing banks of the city. Near the close of 
1904, it had on hand individual and 
bank deposits to the amount of $6,317,- 
136.03. 

The officers of the American Ex- 
change National are Walker Hill, Presi- 


forty years, 
has 
business 


The busi- 


ness of 


dent; Ephron Catlin, Vice President; 
L. A. Battaile, Cashier; Emison Chans- 
lar, Assistant Cashier. The directors 


are F, R. Rice, A. B. Lambert, A. H. 
Duncan, J. B. C. Lucas, Paul Brown, 
H. B. Spencer, Walker Hill, Geo.. A. 


Meyer, L. A. Battaile, Ephron Catlin, 


Sam M. Kennard, H. F. Langenberg and 
Jas. Y. Lockwood. 
A Cure for the Tobacco Habit 
Mrs. M. Hall, 4029 Eleventh street, 
Des Moines, Ia. has discovered a 


harmless remedy for the tobacco habit. 
Her husband was cured in ten days 
after using tobacco for over thirty 


years. All desire for its use gone. Can 
be filled by any druggist. Mrs. Hall will 
gladly send prescription free to anyone 
inclosing stamped envelope. 








eI IPS . 
(C This is a reason why you 


) 


should Travel and Snip 
your freight via 
“THEKATY To 

ap DallasFt.Worth,Austin 

San Antonio,Houston, 

Waco,0klahoma City, 

GuthrieShawnee, South 


Z MAlester & Muskogee. 





assets reached. 











ST.LOUIS 





FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
Ticket Offices, 


OLIVE and SIXTH 
and 
UNION STATION. 


8:54 a. m. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent, 


LOUISVILLE « 


CINCINNATI 


Ra ‘ 
Cu one 


VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY. 


9:29 p. m. 2:05 a. m. 


Queen City Express (Except Sunday) 11:50 a. m. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Finest Bar 





Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


che Grand 


N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets. 
and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 


CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 





FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT'S ALL. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


Cc. B. Gaussen, Hy C. ‘Townsend, 
P. & TT. A. St. Louls, OR, G. P. & T. Ae 
«t. Louis. 


~ 


City Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


SVIAS | 
A Double Track Railway 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 


Merchants Bridge, St. Louis. LaSalle St. Station, Chicago. 





CITY TICKET OFFICE, FRISCO BLDG., 9th and OLIVE STS. 





THE MIRROR 





} NAS “FOLLOW THE FLAG” 











BASH LINE 


BANNER BLUE LIMITED"’’ 
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T. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


The Finest Day Train in the World. 


CONSIST OF TRAIN: 3 
Combination Baggage Car and Smoker, Combination Coach and Chair Car, 


Combination Dining and Buffet Car, Combination Observation and Parlor Car. 


C. S. CRANE, &"".27SE sgn, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AINTED IN ROYAL BLUE; vestibuled throughout; lighted by 
electricity; furnished in African Mahogany, inlaid’ with holly; 
windowed with bevel plate and Cathedral jewel glass; furnished 

with Wilton carpets and upholstered with silk plush; Haviland China and 
Toledo cut glass; pantry, kitchen and chef’s _ \artment specially designed ; 
every car supplied with hot and cold. water, and heated by steam. 
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